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ABSTRACT 

This thesis develops a theology for social action based upon 
the process philosophy of A.N. Whitehead. It argues that the intense 
spiritual and ideological confusion we experience today has arisen be¬ 
cause many of the models of understanding we have inherited are no 
longer credible, yet we have not replaced them. Having lost plausible 
models for understanding and for action, we experience deep spiritual 
distress. This stress leads to times of violence: physical for the 
dispossessed; spiritual for all. The spiritual confusion and distress 
is a result of a loss of any unified vision for our time. Without a 
unified vision, responsible action is made difficult, and its worth 
called into question. 

Whitehead suggests that there is a connection between how we 
think and how we act. I explore the power of theological thought as 
the basis for ethical action. If, as Whitehead suggests, errors in 
philosophical thinking led to the collapse of plausibility structures, 
and thus called the basis for action into question, then a more philo¬ 
sophically critical theology can create a more plausible basis for 
action (AI). Thus, I demonstrate (in Chapter two) how the crisis of 
modernity generates both the problem of meaningful action, and the 
manner whereby critical theology can overcome the problem of such 
action by providing a plausible model for action. It explicates the 
modern spiritual journey which is a struggle toward creative thinking, 
loving and work. Such a journey demands a more adequately grounded 
type of theological thought than classical theism provides. 
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In following Whitehead*s suggestion that "your character is 
developed according to your faith," (RM, 15) I suggest models or faith 
statements which aid us in character development. Chapter three ex¬ 
plores this journey toward the development of character through explor¬ 
ing the Process view of self which is both relational and free. This 
view connects selfhood to world-loyalty. By understanding that relation¬ 
ship is generic to life, one can develop a framework or basis for action. 
By understanding that freedom (or solitariness or uniqueness) means that 
each individual component of relationships has a transformational effect 
on relationships, we can conclude that each unique entity matters to the 
whole because the whole is located in the one. By our very existence 
we matter. 

The journey toward the development of character is further pur¬ 
sued in chapter four, by an examination of the role of models or theo¬ 
logical constructs in creating the responsible self. I suggest that 
such constructs increase our intrinsic value or worth in that they aid 
us in the creation of a just and sustainable future. Models of faith 
can create character, and by such more adequate theological understand¬ 
ing our stories, symbols, and liturgy will make accessible to us and 
to others the lure of life toward enrichment. More plausible theolo¬ 
gical constructs which arise out of critical and enlarged vision lead 
toward action which transforms the world and creates the possibility 
of renewed world-loyalty. 

This thesis concludes that we exhibit in our daily life that 
which we believe to be true. Through revising what we believe, we can 
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engage in action. When we redefine "the good" we nurture and enlarge 
"the good." Thus I suggest that in our journey toward the creative 
and responsible life, nurture aids us, and is indeed indispensable to 
social action. Such nurture requires a new theological basis? process 
theology provides such a basis. 
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CHAPTER ONE - INTRODUCTION 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
are full of passionate intensity. Yeats 1 

This project arises out of a concern to develop a theology 
which is normative and yet relativistic. The result contained here 
falls far short of realizing that goal,- though I take comfort in 
the fact that the issue is alive and well and is still being grap¬ 
pled with by many of the people I use as resources. In fact the crit¬ 
icism some have levelled at John Cobb indicates the difficulty of 
the task. What is contained here is a modest addition to this on¬ 
going discussion. 

In 1967, I wrote a Master of Divinity thesis on the theology 
of the future. What history has indicated is that optimism, even 
in the guise of hope, lacks sufficiently firm metaphysical foundations. 
The future turned out to be more complicated and relativistic. This 
led many to lose their nerve. What I am trying to develop here is a 
realistic social gospel that will not be overcome bv complexity. In 
a sense this project reflects a step away from visionary politics to 
symbolic realism. We are close enough to past events to recall those 
people who doubtlessly regretted not setting aside their aspirations 
of purity in time to do something about the rising forces of reaction. 

1 Y.B.Yeats, "The Second Coming 11 in Gary Geddes, ed. 20th Cen¬ 
tury Poetry and Poetics (Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1973), 
p. 7. 
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As Ferre puts it, 

... Despair, the alternative to hope, is a profitless posture. 
Hopelessness is all too easy. It is passive ... The listless¬ 
ness of despair is one of the burdens that those alert to the 
needs of our transition time ought not to be forced to bear. 

Hope motivates. Hope heals. Hope lures toward better things . 2 

As I said above, this hope needs to be firmly based on a metaphysical 

foundation, otherwise it becomes optimism or extremist visionary 

politics. 

Wherever one turns today, one finds the question of despair 
and loss of nerve being addressed. Many commentators are concerned 
about how we can encourage social transformation. Within the popular 
and academic media one continually encounters some article reflecting 
upon the difficulty of change, and the resulting loss of nerve. If 
that was not the cut then it was a reflection on how people just did 
not seem to care any more. Despair had returned as a focus of our 
attention. 

Whenever I go to a gathering of campus ministers, the people 
there bemoan the fact that activism has died. In the fact of a seem¬ 
ing lack of activism, there has been a rise in sectarian movements, 
both religious and political. The discussion became shrill in the 
face of the apparent retreat from active concern about transforma¬ 
tion. This is not to say that activism has completely died. What 
has happened is that the agenda seems to have changed. Concern is 
still there, what is missing are ways to translate that concern into 
action. The optimism of easy transformation has turned into cynicism. 


2 Frederick Ferre, Shaping the Future (New York: Harper & Row, 
1976), p. 188. 
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Times and priorities have changed. It has become hard to 
know what to commit oneself to. What was important? The sixties 
turned into the seventies of "me-ism." The eighties began with fear 
and trembling. Rising costs, slowing economic growth, and limited 
job opportunities have sent the middle class into a time of fear. 

It seems, then, that we live in a time of spiritual and ideo¬ 
logical confusion. In the political world labels such as "liberal," 
"conservative," and "progressive" have lost distinct meanings. This 
lack of marks of identification symbolizes the difficulty in affirm¬ 
ing many of the insights which have come from the past. And we have 
not created modern alternatives. The old models of reality have gone 
sour and the new alternatives lack zest. In part this had led many 
into cynicism about our ability to change the structures of society. 

We also began to give up critical reflection. We began not to ask 
radical questions about contemporary philosophies of meaning. We 
turned to easy and facile answers. An example is the uncritical 
acceptance of pop "answer" psychologies. The popularity of "looking 
out for number one" indicates an unawareness that this narcissistic 
response only compounds our alienation. In reaction to this hedonism 
there was a turning to moralisms, political and religious. In the 
left there is a rise of dogmatic and humorless Marxism. In religion 
there is the "moral majority." 

The despair which has arisen is in direct proportion to the 
rise in expectations about the possibilities of transformation. Those 
expectations were not met, thus the turning away. Part of the problem 
rested in the theories of change. They had not prepared us for the 
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difficulty of the task of transformation. True there was some conver¬ 
sation about it taking time but there was a deficiency in their theory 
about the nature of transformation. Since we did not ask basic philo¬ 
sophical questions our social practice turned either to ideology or 
a fear of ideology. 

In church life we turned to reexamine the nature of the spiri¬ 
tual. Unfortunately this led many into privatized faith. The result 
of this was to turn social reformers into pastoral counsellors. We 
turned from societal concerns to psychic growth. For others, their 
recourse was to give up on the church as an agent of change. Both 
these responses led to a further depreciation of our spiritual needs. 
The result of this was to make spiritual resources for change an even 
more questionable area of concern. Spirit and action were even more 
dichotomized. 

In the areas of thought there was concomitant rejection of 
cognitive insights. Thought was turned into proper ideology. In 
the life of the political there was a search for correct theory. Sec¬ 
tarian groups tried to out-quote Marx. It appeared that may thought 
that social transformation would come through who could outshout the 
other, with purity. Reflection and action were split apart by this 
dogmatic turn. 

It is the rise of dogmatic responses, the turning inward, 
the rise of cynicism, and the retreat into despair, on the part of 
the university student, that suggested a problem of conceptualization. 
There is a loss of cognitive symbol structures to inform action. It 
is not only a question of what to do, but how and why. Constructive 
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thinking operated without a firm rationale. As Slater suggests, "Relig¬ 
ious thinking takes place in the context of commitment to a course of 
action." 3 Action and thought are connected. It is praxis. However, 
one needs that religious thought be grounded to be able to apply it 
to action. What is missing is the back and forth correction of thought 
and action. Further, many of our thought forms lack plausibility. In 
religious discourse, this is most problematic. It is that which 
focused my concern: What is a religious structure that will reinforce 
social transformation? 

This study is an attempt to give a grounding for action. Its 
assumption is that religion has to do with the whole of a person's 
existence: inner/outer, private/public, mystical/political. What is 
deficient in most theological reflection is coherent foundation to 
support such dipolar existence. What is attempted here is a correction. 

This paper is an examination of how doctrines reflect social 
and personal experience. It illustrates how doctrine reflects its 
founding in the experience of the "really real." My thesis understands 
that the four elements (in the following diagram) are in dynamic rela¬ 
tionship, each having a transformational effect on the others. As 
well, each can block the transformation of the others, creating an 
incomplete whole. When all are in some intense harmony, there is 
praxis. 

The following diagram suggests this dynamic whole. Praxis is 
the full circle of experience. Let me explain the meaning of each pole. 


3 Peter Slater. The Dynamics of Religion (San Francisco: Harper 
& Row, 1978), p. 48. 
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Foundational is the "really realj God for the Western spiri¬ 
tual tradition. God is experience through feeling (in the Whiteheadean 
sense) anti that feeling is given form by doctrine. Doctrine is the 
methodology by which the unreflective experience is made concrete so 
it is accessible to others. As well, the sense of God is mediated 
through personal and social existence. Doctrine helps name that expe¬ 
rience as "religious" experience. All human activity in some way 
reflects the spiritual nature of life. Every society is based on 
religious urges - systems which attempt to construe experience of 
suffering and disorder, say, into creativity and meaning. I maintain 
that all human activity, from science to art shares with religion a 
reflection upon the unity of meaning. Doctrine is the way we concep¬ 
tualize that spiritual reality. It is self-conscious about its task 
of making God accessible for living. We can, through doctrine, talk 


*Thanks to Brian Patton, of the University of Toronto, for 
the idea of the diagram. 
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with others and through that communication be transformed. Of course 
doctrine can harden and become lifeless. 

Doctrine is also transformed by our personal and social exis¬ 
tence. The world makes ancient truths uncouth. There is a dynamic rela¬ 
tionship with inherited memory as we experience it, and our stories and 
symbols in their encounters with our present time. Doctrine can give 
meaning to our personal and social existence. It helps sort out, and 
give form, to the diverse roles we exist in. It organizes our life 
into semantic wholes. Thus, doctrine forms life as well as it is 
formed by life. Our religious symbols are in dialogue with personal 
and social existence, being transformed and transforming. 

The symbolic is the organized form. We can have social activ¬ 
ities that are truncated which are then, for example, reflected in 
narrow nationalism. Truncated symbolism can point out where the poles 
are unrelated, such as the over-emphasis on personal salvation motifs. 

Or a static liturgy can reflect a doctrine of God which is static. 

In my model, we have a dynamic relationship. All the parts 
affect one another. This means that the poles can get out of balance 
giving us distorted experience. For example, if one pole is cut off 
from the others, the perspective of that pole is incomplete. If the 
personal ignores the social, and is concerned only with the "really 
real," we get privatized religion. Or if the focus is on the social 
and doctrine, ignoring the other poles, we end with ideology in the 
narrow sense. One can see the many variations on this time. 

My assumption is that part of the contemporary problem centers 
around the fact that most conviction sets emphasize one pole only. 
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This is compounded by theological dualism. This has meant that the 
poles are seen as contractions rather than relational and, thus, have 
some tension. This study is an attempt to illustrate that relational 
nature of existence so a Christian praxis can emerge. 

In chapter two, there is a discussion of how we have come to 
experience reality as fragmented. I suggest that the collapse of 
plausibility structures result from the loss of any sense of a unified 
base for knowledge. In a world where "anything goes," nothing matters. 
This chapter examines the assumptions that lead to relativistic thought. 
I further discuss the impact of those assumptions on conviction sets. 

This is a development of the framework for "how can we develop 
a praxis when anything goes?" The connection between how thought 
arises, and is reinforced, is examined. If "anything goes" arises from 
the breakdown of thought and action, that same process may suggest a 
way to correct the breakdown. Following Whitehead, I suggest that a 
philosophic (in my case theological) resolution is needed to rebuild 
the foundation for action. 

Given a process perspective, as developed at the end of chapter 
two, I turn to the self as actor. In chapter three, I further develop 
hew the process perspective gives foundation for the responsible self. 
First, I focus on the general problem, as outlined in chapter 'hyx*/ and 
as specifically experienced in the "fragmented" self. This sense of 
fragmented self makes it difficult to be responsible. 

The second part of chapter three is concerned with the theolog¬ 
ical support for the capacity for engagement, in action, as the ground¬ 
ing for the sense of self. At this point, I am suggesting how the 
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diagram on page 6 is a circle. The self is a product of the relation¬ 
ship of personal and social action, as others reflect our theories of 
how the "really real" is manifest in a particular life experience. 

I try to develop a self-consciousness that life is relational. This 
element of relatedness suggests that we are actors by the very fact of 
our existence. The role of the cognitive understanding is to help us 
live relatedness out. 

Chapter four then develops the implications of the responsible 
self. What is examined is the task, of theology which is to redevelop 
models of reality for action. This entails a discussion of how the 
theory and practise intersect. To do so, I examine the role of model 
building and suggest how religion aids in the development of a respon¬ 
sible self. Then I connect the ethics of character to doctrine, or 
how one's understanding of the "really real" creates character. From 
that discussion I examine the role of liturgy and religious nurture 
for the development of character. I end the discussion with an illus¬ 
tration of the role of symbolic action which is' grounded in the theolog¬ 
ical understanding of this paper. 

The study, then, is to indicate how professed belief supports 
and is transformed by action. By professed belief, I mean a loyalty 
to a defined community, to distinguish it from the belief we show 
by our actions. I understand the integrated person to exhibit both 
levels of belief. Thus Christian praxis reflects both theological 
foundations and social implications. If there is a creative element 
in our world it is within the level of common action and social vision. 
My project argues that we can, through critical consciousness, 
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establish a world-wide community, a new creative power in persons; we 
can re-create both society and ourselves. I suggest that comes about 
through a new mythology. That mythology, like the cubist painting by 
Picasso (Portrait of Ambroise Vallard), offers a multiplicity of per¬ 
spectives wherein the autonomous fragments depend on their relation¬ 
ships for the organic composition of the whole. The River of Justice 
is both the individual drops as well as the mighty roar. 

What I offer here is a way to affirm the hoped-for kingdom 
that also affirms that the kingdom is experienced in fits and starts. 

I believe that the theology offered here does not require us to "burn 
ourselves out," and is not so visionary that we increase our hopeless¬ 
ness when our efforts fail. For there was a sin of pretense in much 
visionary theology. The other side of pretense was an even worse 
eschatological vision of the kingdom as guaranteed which ultimately 
denigrates human activity. What is offered here, on the other hand, 
is a theology which affirms the intrinsic value of our actions for 
the planetary experiment, without the pretentiousness that my actions 
are paramount. Initiative is affirmed as having real causal efficacy 
alongside other factors. What is offered here is a modest resource 
for the engagement in life construction. It is an affirmation, based 
on critical reflection of divinity expressed in every act, human and 
other. 
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CHAPTER TWO - I'D LOVE TO CHANGE THE WORLD ... BUT 

The philosophers have interpreted the world in various ways; 
the point* however, is to change it. Karl Marx 1 

The Problem to be Studied 

When one turns to the music of our time we see our turbulence. 
Time after time, particularly in rock music of the late seventies, we 
see the despair of the young. From Pink Floyd's The Wall to punk rock 
we hear a radical questioning of whether change is possible, or a 
growing cynicism about the possibility to change social reality. In 
fact when I was writing this page, the Queens of Spades were sjnging 
how they would love to change the world, but do not know what to do. 

So they opt out and leave it up to ... to whom becomes the question. 

In this quest we experience a deep spiritual distress, and our tra¬ 
ditional institutions are of no aid. This in turn brings a desire 
to find a more simplified world. Most answers, such as our belief 
in the possibility of unlimited growth, have proven to be baseless. 

Our trust in technological expertise to get us through our dark night 
turns out to be a faith in planning which fails to take all the con¬ 
tingencies into account . 2 


1 This quote of Marx is one that everyone seems to use. Often 
we cannot locate the source in Marx himself. I found it again in 
James Wm. McClendon and James M. Smith Understanding Religious Con¬ 
victions (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975) p. 47. 

Frederick Ferre, Shaping the Future (New York: Harper & Row, 
1976). I will be using Ferre's definition of Post-Modern. "[F]or 
the time being we need some open phrase to name what comes after the 
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This current distress increases our feeling of powerlessness, 

our feeling of the loss of the center. As one student put it to me, 

I understand what Northrup Frye means about this generation's 
radicals having lost, or being skeptical of, the concrete vision 
held by those of the 1960's. Problems facing our world are not 
any bigger but we are realizing much too clearly how complex they 
are. There are no answers. This can be so damned paralyzing. 

How do we do justice? Do we use the old forms (i.e. pickets, 
marches, etc.) keeping in mind the limitations of these forms, 
but also realizing the alternative is being silent? It boggles 
my mind. 

Much discussion and research revolves around the fact that 
there are no fixed parameters by which we can orient ourselves. We, 
as individuals, give shape to the social institutions to which we be¬ 
long. Those institutions we create go on to have a life of their 
own, shaping us. As another student put it: 

It is obvious that we have lost faith in those institutions which, 
in the past, provided structures with which we could orient our 
lives. As a result, we turn to simple models, imported models, 
exotic models, in the hope that we will find a structure by which 
we can make sense of our fragmented lives. 

In the search for a "home," many people find that those structures 

we now have do not offer ways by which we can accommodate the present 

complexities. As well, many new forms tend to be naive and narrow, 

offering stability and cutting down on the feeling of insecurity and 

loneliness. In doing so they are a reaction to pluralism which, in 

the long run, are only superficial solutions to loneliness. In the 

end, these models of meaning are inadequate because they fail to 

acknowledge, and give form, to our pluralistic world. This inadequacy 


2 Cont'd.: characteristically modern world we know so well." 

As he suggests, whether we recognize it or not, we are entering the 
last days of our modern world, that age which is a result of modernity. 
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leads us to perceive the world from a limited perspective, which, 
in turn, yields a further destructive chain of disillusionment, cyn? 
icism, apathy, and despair. As Cobb suggests "The recognition of 
the relativity of meaning frames to perspectives has shattering exis¬ 
tential consequences for those who need fixed security and objective 
truth ." 3 

It is my thesis that to be able to change the world requires 

that we have some understanding of it and of ourselves. We need to 

be able to locate ourselves in some history? that of our own and that 

of our time. To be more than pawns of the change that is going on 

around us, we need to be able to name the forces which create the 

environment we find ourselves in. 

If the world is to be changed, where should we begin? In what 
direction should we go? ... Any attempt to change the world 
which slights or ignores the answers to these questions is un¬ 
worthy of the support of reasonable man . 4 

is the way Cobb puts it. Marx, then, can be paraphrased to: to change 

the world requires that we understand it. 

It is the question of understanding that has become problematic. 
It is not only that we exist in a pluralistic universe, with many an¬ 
swers, it is the fact that solutions often lead to more problems. 

Given pluralism, we find that the answers we give require that those 
answers be much more tentative. Yet we know that it is out cf conviction 


3 John B. Cobb, Jr., Can a Christian Be a Buddhist, Too? 
(Claremont: Center for Process Studies, 1978), p. 18. 

4 James William McClendon and James M. Smith. Understanding 
Religious Convictions (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975) 
p. 18. 
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sets that people are motivated. But what conviction sets capture the 
imagination of people today? If we are to link faith and life, faith 
and culture, and as a result be faithful acting people, we need to 
know who we are, and why we are, so we can be where we are with some 
confidence. 

It is to the question of the world and action we now turn. 

It is to examine, in Novak*s terms, human life as a declaration of 
identity, significance, and place. It is to discuss the religious 
nature of life. "All action is the living out of a story in a cosmos. 
In this sense, whether they are aware of it or not, men and women live 
out a commitment, a faith, a selection ." 5 

Further, it is to take seriously our freedom. We are not only 

given a world, we create a present/future world. We interpret events, 

giving meaning to them. We need only to look to fiction to see that 

world-creating enterprise going on. 

"Magic?" she*d asked him, but he shook his head. "Well, Magic is 
what people want," she*d said ... "everyone put his faith in one 
sort of magic or another, though they had other names for it." ... 
"Second Coming ... world government ... science ... medicine. 
Magic, magic. It comes from the shock of discovering the limits 
that are put on us by this sack of bones we call ourselves, we 
go on looking for some sort of magic to count on." 

"I agree," he'd said. "But magic is what seems to defy the laws, 
or suspend them. There's nothing magic about something that was 
there all along, though hidden, like the underground roots of 
frozen grass." 


5 Michael Novak, Ascent of the Mountain, Flight of the Dove 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1971), p. 46. 

6 Jack Hodgins. The Invention of the World (Toronto: Macmillan, 
1977), p. 246. 
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It seems that people prefer magic to the roots that need to be 
cared for. In times of cultural dis-ease we look for easy and painless 
growth. For many, the religious response in such times is to be deluded 
and seduced by the "answer" that gives identity and lasts forever, amen. 
But it is such easy answers which are no longer satisfying. Much of 
contemporary meaning looks to the short term and is uneasy waiting for 
the spring thaw. It does not expect deserts to bloom. 

Since it is true that humans live out of a commitment, and that 
life demands a meaning frame, we are in a real dilemma. Part of the 
dilemma is that the inherited meaning frames and commitments are being 
challenged, and for many, found wanting. We are in a period of recon¬ 
struction and we seem to be between epochs, and this increases the 
feeling of lack of identity. Thus we attach ourselves to incomplete 
life constructions. 

The challenge, then, is to help people reconstruct. To do this 
we must engage in activity which is based on a metaphysical understand¬ 
ing which sees that commitments arise out of praxis. Praxis is activity 
which is based upon, and revises theory, which takes account of the 
world as it is, and as it could be. It is action that is thought out. 

It is here that the crisis is most acute. Our meaning frames 
have crumbled, or are crumbling. Our conviction sets have turned out 
to be mere pragmatic beliefs, functional understandings which get us 
through the dark night, but do not address the basic issues of mis¬ 
taken epistemologies. We find that our truth questions have eroded 
our beliefs. So we are back to the question of truth. 
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... truth [though] is not separable from other measures of value - 
from consistency, righteousness, justice, happiness, satisfaction. 

In that case [we will see] the interdependence of "ethical" or 
"aesthetic" with "epistemological" questions. 7 

Our action in the world is based on how we understand the world. Good 

theory leads to change. 

The approach I will be taking is that of the "soft perspect- 
ivism" conviction set. It perceives that there are differences, and 
that conflicts arise out of differences. These differences, while 
fundamental, are not ultimate and are not inherently ineradicable. 

We do come at the truth from different perspectives. Our conviction 
sets do give us different stories. Yet, that does not mean we exist 
forever caught in a particular world view. Plurality of practice allows 
ideas to be tested with one another. This testing sometimes leads to 
better ideas; while this is not always so, there can be a triumph of 
the best, an emergence of new consciousness is possible. This seems 
to demand a plurality and out of that plurality new conviction sets may 
emerge. As Cobb suggests, "When we think of God differently our percep¬ 
tion of reality changes, for God must be totally open to all that is and 
constituted by its reception^’ 8 Or, as Hartshorne suggests, the plurality 
of ideas adds a richness, and these ideas add a definiteness to reality, 
for "effects are much more than their causes." 9 

Let me restate what I am suggesting. The problem of the signif¬ 
icance of human action within and for our public life is made difficult 

7 McClendon and Smith, p. 15. 8 Cobb, p. 13. 

9 Charles Hartshorne. "Creativity and the Deductive Logic of 
Causality," Review of Metaphysics , 27/1 (September, 1973), 62-74. 
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in our pluralistic world. The problem is in the meaning of moral and 
political principles for human action. What set of principles are we 
going to give our allegiance to? Given the multiplicity of possible 
meanings, which ones are more adequate and more true? Thus openness 
and action, for most people, are contradictory because we do not have 
philosophical systems to see the interrelatedness of all things, nor 
to see the fact that emergence is a basic fact of existence. When 
our thinking and thought forms are bifurcated, there are sociological 
implications. It is not just that our meaning frames are not coherent, 
but that our social systems reflect the incoherence of our thinking. 
Further, we intensify the brokenness of our experience by constructing 
our public realm, as if our metaphysical assumptions of a bifurcated 
world were true. If it is the case that there is a connection between 
how we think and how we live, then it makes sense to see how reconstruc¬ 
tion of thought patterns can reconstruct our society. And vice versa = 

The Breakdown of Plausibility Structures 

The words of Cobb suggest the problem. 

That our meaning frames are constructs do not mean that they are 
arbitrary or idiosyncratic. [Some of the ways we have of naming 
the world are helpful, and are shared by thoughtful people.] 

Whereas others collapse quickly under examination. Others inspire 
fear and defensiveness . 10 

Berger identifies the basis of this rootlessness in the break¬ 
down of plausibility structures . 11 Sociologists of knowledge point to 

10 Cobb, p. 18. 

1:L Peter Berger, Brigitte Berger, and Hansfried Kellner. The 
Homeless Mind (New York: Vintage Books, 1973), 
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modern consciousness as the product of socially determined meaning sys¬ 
tems which carry with them a radical questioning of the possibility of 
any one coherent plausibility structure. The very movement to indiv¬ 
iduation also leads to isolated individuals. As Cobb points out the 
very shift of human consciousness to the historical, and the resultant 
knowledge that we are creators of our histories, intensifies our feeling 
of powerlessness today. The complexification which gives us power 
to imagine alternative futures also lets us imagine no future at all. 

Modern identity is open-ended, transitory, liable to ongoing change 
... Consequently it should not be a surprise that modern man is 
afflicted with a permanent identity crisis , a condition conducive 
to considerable nervousness.^ ~~ ~ 

While one must be critical of Berger's denial of a metaphysical 
basis for his sociology of knowledge, 13 his observations that our modern 
experience is a collapse of plausibility structures are confirmed. There 
is no longer one overarching mythos that we hold in common. The break¬ 
down of any sense of solidarity means that we are alienated from the 
institutions we create. We deny intrinsic worth to the real world and 
seek to blame others for the collapse of meaning. We are victims of 
objective consciousness: the only value in the world and in others is 
that which we give. So we rebel against the "system" as if there were 
a "system" which existed beyond us and out of our control. We see any 
web of organization as external, and we feel as spectators. This leads 
to a loss of personal aesthetics and concern for beauty. The collapse 

12 Ibid., p. 78. 

13 Robin Gill, Theology and Social Structure (Oxford: Mowbrays, 
1977), pp. 19-21. 
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of any sense of a shared meaning system leads to a dangerous loss of 
personal responsibility in society. Because we are abstracted from 
decision making, and because we believe there is "a system that is out 
to get us," we allow a very few people to decide the shape of society. 
This in turn confirms that we have no control. For, when we remain 
silent, complaining only to ourselves about the opppressive omnipotence 
of our social institutions, we do not take seriously the power we hold. 
Our failure to take seriously what power we do hold, means that in part 
we are responsible for our oppression and that of others. 

What the sociologists of knowledge are arguing is that our con- 
structions of reality are self confirming. If we take a Marxist line 
we see that how we understand ourselves is determined by the interests 
of those few who act, that the reality of our world is created to serve 
the interests of the elite. Or, if we take another approach, such as 
Berger’s, we see that our meaning is a result of the movement of moder¬ 
nity. It is the result of the values of liberal ideology. It is an 
outgrowth of technology and the Enlightenment. 

These events are not evil, in and of themselves, but they carry 
with them unexpected changes in consciousness. For example, the plan¬ 
ning techniques applicable to, for instance, engineering, are inappro¬ 
priately and unreflectively applied to the planning of our lives. We 
have the phenomenon of "packages" operating when there is a change in 
our consciousness. Another example of this phenomenon is the applica¬ 
tion of the concept of cost accounting to ethical decision making so 
we can speak, for instance, of acceptable levels of unemployment as if 
unemployment on any level can ever be acceptable. We have prepared 
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our society to accept a certain cost as being inevitable, based on the 
inappropriate application of the notion of cost accounting to human life. 
Both the right and left agree that this phenomenon of "packages" 
is operative. How we think about our world determines how we structure 
it. When we observe how technological planning gets us to the moon, 
we feel that some planning approach will make us personally happy; so 
we life plan. We manage our personal lives by objectives. Yet, what 
overall objectives do we share in common, or whose objectives do we 
inherit or accept? And further, how can we plan the future on belief 
systems which no longer work? An example is the crisis in education. 

The belief is that an education leads to a job. We feel betrayed when 
the "promised" job is not there. We feel that education is therefore 
useless. We hold to a value system that says if we work hard we will 
be rewarded. Yet, there has never been a one to one causal relation¬ 
ship between hard work and success. Further, even those elements which 
now contribute to success are called into question by the increasing 
scarcity which is being experienced. This scarcity mitigates against 
the easy upward movement in the socio-economic system. 

Another illustration of the phenomenon of "packages" is the 
movement of the sixties, of political radicalness, or of the "greening 
of America." Such trends promised a new age. The result of that new 
age was an increase in expectations that fuller participation meant 
participation in the American dream as it was materially realized. 

The blue jean revolutionary became the retailer of exclusively designed 
blue jeans. Rather than being critical of the metaphysical foundations 
of their inherited constructs of reality they became carriers of the 
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very systemic problems which they were rebelling against. It has been 
argued that what was lacking was the ability to do critical reflection 
on how our constructs of reality came into being and how they are main¬ 
tained. We remained pseudo-innocent of the power of ideas to form 
us and transform us. 

In what I am saying I am not decrying the movement to more 
humane and cooperative styles, but only pointing to the blindness of 
the sixties which increases our pessimism today. As a recent article 
in the Times puts it, "We have no home, no past, no cause." This teen¬ 
ager points to the movement of modernity as causing her generation to 
"trust no one. We are cynical toward all the institutions founded or 
carried on by the older generation. We are the great unbelievers. 1,14 
What is said is familiar. Familiar to all the literature over the last 
20 years. There is both pessimism and hope. In a sense this has al¬ 
ways been the case. Yet, since it is clear that there really is a 
collapse of plausibility structures, there is a more profound sense 
of homelessness. It is not a mere matter of going through a stage. 

What we experience is indeed a permanent identity crisis. 

One needs only to examine the discussion engendered by the 

film "The Deer Hunter." It is a film which examines the price we pay 

when our "stable" plausibility structures are shattered. 

The war has delivered a near-fatal blow to their sense of commu¬ 
nity, a psychic injury that goes beyond physical loss. They do 
not yet know just what the war has done to them, just as the 

14 Anne Galisky. "It's a Hide and Seek World for the Teens 
of the Watergate Generation," Los Angeles Times ,(May 24, 1979). 
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nation they served has not yet fully comprehended the meaning 
of its national agony. 15 

Most discussion concerning the film misses this point that the artist 
was trying to show how our meaning frames are shattered. The movie 
points to the complex issues which surrounded the Vietnam War. It 
attempts to examine the "heart of darkness" and the unreflective life 
which gets us into such destructive situations. 

Many critics did not want to engage in critical investigation 
of the role of human unreflectiveness. Rather, they criticized the 
film from a stance of simplistic righteousness against the evil of the 
Vietnam War. For it is easier to "blame" a "them" for causing our 
distress rather than seeing how our very socialization process is both 
the villain and the hero. This is what the movie suggests, and demands 
from us — sympathy for the working class machoism with awareness 
that those very attitudes lead to destruction. Evil, then, is much 
more complex, and the left, unfortunately, wants moralism, not ethical 
judgement. 

The Search for New Conviction Sets 

The issue before us is that although we no longer need to 
struggle for survival, we need more than ever to feel that our lives 
have some meaning. We want to live right and need some confirmation 
that we are spending our time well; that our efforts, our sufferings, 
our pleasures make sense; that we amount to something. My argument is 

15 James Wall. "The Deer Hunter," Christian Century , Vol. 95 
(May 30, 1979), pp. 603-604. 
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that we no longer have meaning frames which do justice to these desires. 
All of our dualistic models fail to do justice to our pluralistic age. 

They do, however, indicate our need for a sense of meaningfulness, stabil¬ 
ity, and community. Of course, there are many outer forms which these 
primal needs may assume, but if we look inward, to the very root of 
these needs, we find a craving for power; power in the sense of belong¬ 
ing to, interacting with, and pervading upon meaningfully-structured 
community. We presently do not experience a sense of such power, be¬ 
cause, while living wihtin a complex matrix of multiple systems, we 
do not see the direct effects of our actions. Consequently we feel 
powerless and we express this feeling in a variety of ways. Notice, 
for example, the signs of anxiety and frustration so prevalent in our 
society. Students study hard, competing for the few places in the 
system as it exists. Then they party even harder on the weekends, as 
if they thought there were no tomorrow. Or look to the eruption of 
violence, be it action breaking the boundaries of social systems or 
conventions, or actions while socially sanctioned, effecting changes 
whcih bring dislocation but no change in our social structures. Punk 
rock and the veneered violence of the disco scene present two forms 
of socially cultivated violence. 

Yet, violence is only one expression of our feeling of impo¬ 
tence. Many of us, when faced with the overwhelming mass of social 
institutions and systems to which we somehow confusingly belong, 
freeze. This action may be misinterpreted as apathy, and indeed may 
become that when the paralysis extends over a period of time, but 
initially the inaction is an expression of powerlessness when 
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confronted with the complexities of our world. We retreat from the 
world, move into ourselves, our jobs, our cults. Having no meaning 
systems which understand the complexification, we become highly indiv¬ 
idualized. We see no relation between ourselves and the society we 
live in and we therefore take no responsibility for the power we hold 
as members of this society. We do not embrace our power, that power 
which belongs to us and with which we can shape the future in our own 
interests. 

What we need, then, is a world view which accommodates and 
gives form to the pluralities of our time. We need meaning frames 
"that provide hope without false confidence, that take seriously the 
appalling dangers of our time while calling forth the sense of respon¬ 
sible freedom." 16 We need a vision which is multi-faceted in dimension, 
one which gives structure to the complexities, contradictions, and 
ambiguities with which we must deal if we are to live in this world. 

The argument I am making is that part of our crisis of mean¬ 
ing is a result of how the structures of consciousness we have are 
the product of modernity or secularization. This movement brings with 
it a possibility of freedom and creativeness. Yet those same forces 
can lead to retreat and doubt, resulting in confusion and, as put by 
Wallace Stevens, "We believe without belief, beyond belief." We end 
up with what Marty 17 calls "the nation of behavers," a time when we 
seek form that is empty of the dynamic. Our cognitive belief systems 


16 Cobb, p. 18. 

17 Martin E. Marty. A Nation of Behavers (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1976), p. 45. 
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no longer undergird our religious behavior. Thus our impulse to b&ieve 
is challenged because the institutions no longer undergird our religious 
behavior. Thus our impulse to believe is challenged because the insti¬ 
tutions no longer work. As Langer puts it, our social behavior has 
roots which " ... lie much deeper than any conscious purpose ... in 
that substratum of the mind, the realm of fundamental ideas." 18 The 
point being made is that what must be related, action and thought, 
have come apart in our post-modern world. 

Bibby makes the point, in examining Canadian religion, that 
secularization and industrialization have had a consistent impact on 
the commitment level of religious organizations. There has been an 
ongoing recession. In all forms of religious activity, including con¬ 
servative and esoteric, there has been a falling away. "People aban¬ 
doning such search for meaning [religious being such a search] sought 
to make existence meaningful. 1,19 The thrust is to turn away from those 
plausibility structures, which take place outside of one's self, to 
life construction. 

Another point is that fewer than one third of Canadian children 
receive religious education. Further, the fastest growing religious 
group in Canada, according to the last census, is the non-religious, 
from four percent to 14% in ten years. What we see in Britain is be¬ 
coming a fact in Canada. Despite a more religiously congenial soil in 

18 Ibid. 

1 Reginald Bibby, "Religion in Canada," Journal for the Scien¬ 
tific Study of Religion , 18/1 (March 1979) pp. 1-17. Cf my paper on 
the "Ministry in the United Church of Canada" in vertical file in the 
School of Theology at Claremont Library. 
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the United States, one can argue that conventional religiosity is dying 
in the States too. If one accepts the relationship of institutional 
religion to religious impact, it does appear that religion is dying. 
With the same data, another interpretation is that the downtrend is 
due to the failure of institutional religion to create plausibility .. 
structures to take account of our new reality. 

That this is so has been pointed to by the emergence of the 
"new religions." Marty 20 is correct when he suggests that much of 
this emergence is media-created and as well that we are examining 
history. The importance, though, is that there is a fundamental cog¬ 
nitive need to connect behavior to thought. Emergence of the esoteric 
and the collapse of the esoteric indicate that the thrust is there 
but no satisfactory meaning frames have emerged to maintain commit¬ 
ment. What is offered in new religions or conservative religion is 
role definition. People locate themselves. However, many of the roles 
that people assume just do not screen out enough of the world to make 
them last. Or there is a realization that the screening out process 
excludes valued insights. A contradiction is set up and one feels 
one must opt for one of the poles, giving up religion or the world. 

The direction I have taken thus far is to indicate how emergence 
of human consciousness has led us to a point of transition. How we 
understand the world is expressed both behaviorally and cognitively. 

It is here that the crisis is most full-blown? the way we construct 
reality out of experience also leads us not to trust either experience 

20 Marty, p. 45. 
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nor our cognitive ability. The liberated self has led to the isolated 
self. Many are faced with the false choice of individual versus social 
values, losing the richness of diversity which comes from a global 
consciousness that includes the particular. Biological diversity is 
necessary to maintain ecological balance. Freedom can mean participa¬ 
tion in the social nature of the world. This freedom must honor our 
constructs as being systems of meaning. These systems are not results 
of linear causality. Who and what we are is the result of many novel 
occurrences. To continue the emergence of complexification requires 
a new song. In Thompson's words, it will be a "consciousness ... 
able to bear a greater multiplicity in unity." 21 What will be demanded 
is "[T]o hope is to affirm life as pregnant with creative possibility. 
Such affirmation, expressed simply and sincerely in daily tasks, is 
the organismic sacrament that saves the world." 22 

We see signs of hope; we follow them. Yet our cultural exper¬ 
ience does not confirm them. Following from the notion that previous 
expressions of thought are both determined and determinative, it seems 
logical that part of the issue in creating new pluralistic plausibil¬ 
ity structures requires new ways of thinking. 23 The issue comes down, 
then, to how those very meaning frames we create fail us and save us. 

The Task of Creating New Conviction Sets 

We move on to reconstruction. Ideas are not mere constructs. 


21 William M. Thompson. Christ and Consciousness (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1977), p. 154. 

22 Ferre, p. 187. 23 Gill. This is the argument of his book. 
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They have power to transform structures. As Gill puts it, "Nevertheless 
theology, once socially constructed and maintained, in turn determines 
society. 1,24 Given . that part of our failure of nerve is due to faulty 
interpretation, it is plausible to create new mythos, and institutions 
which reflect that new mythos. So new duties require new theologies. 

In Wilson's words, 

Certain major turning points in the history of science can be called 
scientific revolutions ... In each case the great event marking 
the revolution revealed contradictions and induced problems which 
the old theory did not resolve, leading to a period of confusion 

_ For each past revolution, however, recognition of a new 

2 5 

theory has always made progress possible again. 

Such is the paradoxical relationship between destruction and creativity, 
and such is the nature of present society. It is true that our age is 
one of much destruction, but it is also rich in creative possibilities. 

As Whitehead has pointed out, the modern problem of human action 

does require a philosophic resolution. He traces how our modern crisis 

is due to ideas and theories that we have inherited. For him, it is 

the problem of privatization of human affairs, and concomitantly the 

devaluation of our public worlds. As he says, 

The two evils are: one, the ignoration of the true relation of 
each organism to its environment; and the other, the habit of 
ignoring the intrinsic worth of the environment which must be 
allowed its weight in any consideration of final ends. (SMW, 

196) 26 

Ideas that were intellectual became social reality, changing all our 


24 Ibid., p. 134. 

25 Tuzo Wilson, "The Revolution of Growthlessness," Vancouver 
Sun, (1977). 


26 Alfred North Whitehead citatiors are given in the text with 
standard abbreviations? see Bibliography for full citation. 
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meaning frames. 

The devaluation of the public world occurred through the revo¬ 
lution in thought which was engendered by Descarte, Hume, Locke, and 
Kant. (Cf. SMW) It occurred when the public world was denied its 
relevance epistemologically. "The perceptions, for Hume, are what 
the mind knows about itself; and tacitly the knowable facts are always 
treated as qualities of a subject - the subject being the mind."(PR, 
138) It leaves us without a common world, only my world. This has 
spin-offs in social, economic, and political realms of life. (Cf AI, 

31, 27) Society was organized in terms of survival of the fittest and 
in terms of competition resulting in the oppressive capitalist system. 
It plays itself out in the oppression of women and non-white races 
(AI, 83). The ecological crisis is a result of our bifurcated way 
of thinking (SMW, 196). What whitehead points to is that our construc¬ 
tion of reality has a determining effect on the emerging reality. If 
we deny that we perceive things outside of our own constructs, then 
those realities have no intrinsic worth. If we believe, at one point, 
worth is given by God and there is no God, then things have no worth, 
intrinsically. 

Earlier it was pointed out that our division of the world into 
mental and material has led some sociologists of knowledge to see the 
mental as ideology. When things are ideological, they have no reality 
except to serve the interests of those who hold that ideology. We 
must ask whose interests are being served when the mental and material 
are maintained as separate realities. This leads to simple location 
and misplaced concreteness. It devalues the power of ideas as 
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agents. It leads to isolated individuals who require nothing but them¬ 
selves to exist. It breaks apart a world into parts and covers over 
the basic interrelatedness of all sentient beings and their environ¬ 
ment. Thus if ideas can create the problems we face, ideas can also 
lead us out. 

Whitehead sees for philosophy a role in redefining our world. 

It is to find " ... judgment as to what constitutes the importance 
of human life" (AI, 4). Further, "[l]t is the business of philoso¬ 
phical theology to provide a rational understanding of the rise of 
civilization" (AI, 170). We do this investigation to understand civil¬ 
ized individuals and societies, how they come to be and how they con¬ 
tinue so as to promote and preserve them (AI, vii). 

Whitehead's concern is to establish his sociology through the 

examination of the growth of ideas and resultant civilization. He 

looks to the question of human action and the principles by which the 

importance - the effectiveness or good - of action is determined. He 

is concerned not just with illuminatiig the nature and significance 

of human action, but also the praxis. 

... it is the survey of society from the standpoint of general¬ 
ity ... It is a survey of possibilities and their comparison 
with actualities. In philosophy, the fact, the theory, the 
alternatives, and the ideal, are weighed together. Its gifts 
are insight and foresight, and a sense of the worth of life, 
in short, that sense of importance which nerves all civilized 
effort (AI, 97-98^ my emphasis). 

Thus we are concerned with adequacy of meaning frames to take account 
of the time and space of human interaction, to account for how we 
got to where we are, and how we will get to the future. 
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Conclusion 

I have argued in this chapter that with the collapse of over¬ 
arching plausibility structures and rise of pluralism we have experi¬ 
enced an erosion of the foundation of moral principles for action. In 
the fact of complexity most institutions and meaning systems have not 
been adequate to the challenge of reconstruction, leaving people with 
the feeling of isolation and uncertainty. Further, I have argued that 
the very fact of change also results in positive movement to increase 
the adventure of living. Yet, our inherited frames do not have the 
cognitive power to convince us of the possibility of meaningful action. 
The intellectual traditions we have denigrate the world as having in¬ 
trinsic worth. Also, our sociological reality has shaped our expecta¬ 
tions and brought us both hope and pessimism. 

Since part of our problem is how we understand reality we need 
new theological understandings that welcome participation in a plural¬ 
istic and complex world. We need "every convincing image of the future 
to enable an anticipatory participation in the future that is expected." 27 
What we need is a way to articulate those "More ultimate reasons [which] 
are required ... to provide a reconstructed justification for the doc¬ 
trine of regard to man, as man." (AI, 38) 

Our present cultural experience, however, is making new demands 
upon the individual. In a relatively unstable ... pluralistic 
culture, the individual cannot simply fall back upon the culture 1 s 
fixed and traditional wisdom and life-options. 28 

We seek, then, those new forms; forms which are "graded" to the needs 

27 Cobb, p. 18. 28 Thompson, p. 176. 
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of a particular time; forms which are continually open to revision and 
transformation. 

In the next chapter, I will examine how the general discussion 
of the collapse of plausibility structures is reflected in the question 
of a responsible self. The focus will be on how an understanding of 
the self is connected to the possibility of the self as actor. I will 
suggest that a process view gives foundation to the self as responsible. 
After that, I will indicate the role of models to bring together the 
connection between conviction sets and action. In that chapter, I will 
suggest that to develop a responsible self, we need to engage in the 
task of rebuilding people's models of reality and meaning. 
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CHAPTER THREE - THE SELF AND ACTION 


Just as I am without one plea, except that life has need of me. 

Rasey 1 


Impact of Fragmentation on the Notion of Self 

As I write this thesis one of the records that I play over and 
over is Linda Ronstadt's Back in the U.S.A. , One of the favorites is 
Warren Zevon's Mohammed^ Radio . The words tell us that everyone is 
restless and has no home to go to. He reflects that even the "enemy," 
the sheriff, has problems which he will take out on the poor. Continual¬ 
ly we seem to struggle, economically and spiritually, with incomplete 
lives. Thus the image that in the dark endless night we listen for 
a message on Mohammed*s radio. Hope and despair are reflected in the 
searching for a message. Again, what message? 

Several of the art forms of the *60*s and *70*s raised the ques¬ 
tion "What are humans for?" For example, in the Dada movement, which 
finds its post-modern form in Campbell*s soup can art, there is the 
struggle with the question of whether we are pawns; is there any reality 
at all? 2 In large measure the focus is on the failure of nerve, our 
inability to take ourselves seriously as responsible agents. In this 
struggle to discover our importance we have moved the question to "me. 11 
The decade of the *70*s has been termed the "me decade," suggesting 

’‘■Marie I. Rasey. "Toward the End,: in Clark E. Moustakas (ed.) 

The Self . (New York: Harper & Row, 1956), p. 253. 

2 David C. Maguire. The Moral Choice . (Garden City: DouHeday, 
1978). ~ ~ 
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that this drive to discover "what humans are for" has taken the turn to 
inner/isolated discovery. Since our attempts to make a "significant" 
impact on the total social system have seemed to come to nought, the 
response has become "at least I can get myself together." My signif¬ 
icance will be my significance. In turning in this direction we break 
off into individualized compartments moving our focus of concern from 
social system improvement to self-improvement. We have become what 
Woody Allen calls "junk food intellectuals." The seat of existence 
is collapsed into me without a world. 

As Cobb and others point out, this can be traced in part, to 
the fact that 

[Tlhe success of science through objectivizing methods ... [has] 
led to a vision of reality that alienates human beings from them¬ 
selves, and their world. The achievement of technology ... making 
value of [that] life questionable, as people feel themselves more 
and more servants or victims of their own machines. 3 

This is not to blame science but to indicate that the meaning frames 
we constructed to make sense of our experience are deficient. Further, 
part of the problem is our substantialist view of the self. When we 
discovered that flux and change "threatened" our view of a self exis¬ 
ting through time as consistent self we had few ways of understanding 
a non-substantial self that is, yet is becoming. At one point we could 
identify the self with its actions, through time, yet what was the self 
that gave a certain consistency to enable us to act? 

The collapse of the substantial self and the emerging pluralism 
went together to raise the question of whether we could act, and by 


3 John B. Cobb, Jr. Christ in a Pluralistic Age , (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1975), p. 195. 
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what standard we could judge a particular act. In turning to self as 

creator of all value, and to there being only the self, we experienced 

reality as broken and unrelated, and value became only the value the 

individual assigned; a complete relativism of meaning and ethics. If 

this is held as true it seems natural to adopt a self-interest theory 

of motivation. "I am I, you are you, neither of us is the other." 4 5 

This means that my ends are the ends of action and there is only an 

incidental spill-over which affects the other. Hartshorne says: "I 

think [this] view is bad psychology, even bad biology, and bad ethics 

and metaphysics. 1,5 It is striking that Hartshorne 1 s views are being 

reflected in many places and in many ways. 

What happens tomorrow will be the result of what we do today: how 
we live and work and play, and think and feel. The great sweep 
of evolution touches our daily lives and we participate in it as 
we make our daily choices about how to be with ourselves , with 
others, with the social order, [etc.] ... Awareness of this 
brings a sense of responsibility. 6 

Sounds nice. But for the contemporary person the question 
still is how one can be a "responsible self." Much of sociological 
and psychological reflection is on how a "moral self" is developed. 
What strategies lead to a self which is able to respond? Further, 
there are the questions of what is moral. "In so far as an awareness 


4 Charles Hartshorne. "Beyond Enlightened Self-Interest" in 
Harry J. Cargas and Bernard Lee (eds.) Religious Experience and 
Process Theology . (New York: Paulist Press, 1976), p. 303. 

5 Ibid., p. 304. 

Advertisement for the forthcoming meeting on "Evolutionary 
Ethics: Humanistic Psychology and Social Change" - August 25-29, 
1979. 
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of value is expected to induce motivation, it alwsys makes sense to 
ask wherein lies the arousing character, from which an imperative may 
be derived, of the value claim.*' 7 To ask the value question is to ask 
the meaning of value to me. This leads to further questions of "What 
shall I do?" and then to "Why should I?" and there is no way of re¬ 
sponding to that latter question unless there be some conception of 
what a speaker means by "I." 8 Thus we are still faced with the mean¬ 
ing of an acting moral self. 

In addressing this question I will turn to an overview of some 
understandings of the self, and then indicate how a process view pro¬ 
vides a more adequate understanding of the self to give a foundation 
to the concept that we can act in our world. To anticipate my conclu¬ 
sion: I am suggesting that we understand our action as crucial because 
what we do matters as foundational to all other entities and the future. 
We are one of the many becoming one. Further, Whitehead says: "value 
is the word I use for the intrinsic reality of an event." (SMW, 116) 

What we do adds value that can be valued up or down, (cf, AI, 227) 

"Our enjoyment of actuality is a realization of worth, good or bad. 

It is a value experience. Its basic expression is - Have a care, 
here is something that matters." (MT, 116) In Zevon's song, there is 
the note of hope in the face of ambiguity - the word of hope comes 
through Mohammed's radio. In our waiting through the long night, 

7 N. Lawrence. "Time, Value and the Self," in Ivor Leclerc, 

(ed.) The Relevance of Whitehead . (New York: Humanities Press, 1961), 
p. 150. 

8 Ibid. 
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we hope there will be righteousness. We listen for that soulful song 
which will announce it. It is to this note, the distant song, a differ¬ 
ent drummer, we now turn. 

Resulting Psychological Understandings 

As Ross Snyder puts it "As a human being, you are surrounded 
by - you are in - life space. All persons and things of the universe 
are invitations to relationships and to action." 9 It was to the rela¬ 
tional aspect of the self that theologians and social theorists turned. 

In the fact that we are psycho-social entities there seemed to be a 
way of expressing how we, by necessity, act because our selfhood is 
constructed by interactions with another, and with a world. The focus, 
through, remained on the self as the organizer of that world. "You se¬ 
lect out some persons and enterprises to be part of. You test out ways 
of relating to them. You continually organize a life world." 10 The em¬ 
phasis still has a ring of my power as the only self-creative power. In 
further discussion I will indicate how Whitehead gives us warrants for 
this self-determinative behavior that is not merely a "me" as a source 
of value. As Snyder leaves it, however, it still sounds very "protes- 
tant," that is, out of nothing I create a world. I know this is not 
his intent, but the optimism of the statement gives that impression. 11 

9 Ross Snyder. On Becoming Human . (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1967), p. 18. 

15 Ibid. 

11 Cf. Cobb's discussion of how this is a "natural" outcome of 
Christian faith emphasis on responsible selfhood, in John B. Cobb, Jr., 
Structure of Christian Existence, (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 196*?. 
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When we turn to what is normally referred to as humanistic psy¬ 
chology 12 we find much emphasis on the self-actualizing aspect of deve¬ 
lopment. There is much discussion of the true self, the unmasked self. 
"All Psychological phenomena can be understood as illustrative of a sin¬ 
gle principle of unity or self-consistency. When the individual is 

13 

free to be himself his acts are always consistent with his values." 

This viewpoint is not an isolated presupposition but it would be fair 

to say it is the dominant position. There is an attempt to see how 

the healthy self is at one with the environment and that growth leads 

not only to the enlargement of the self but to the self's context. 

Individual and social interests are synergetic, not antagonistic. 
Creative individual expression, that is, expression of one's own 
intrinsic nature, results in social creativity and growth which 
in turn encourages and frees the individual to further self- 
expression and discovery. 14 

Jung's gloss on this is that the self's vocation is directed 
to the fulfilment and the completion of meaning existent innately in 
all things. 15 


12 In this paper, I am ignoring behaviorism, not because it 
has not had impact, but because it is not ray purpose to explore all 
psychological perspectives. Earlier, in chapter two, I offered a 
meta-model view which combines behaviorism's insights concerning 
environmental "conditioning," and humanistic psychology's insights 
into the self as self-determinative. 

13 Clark E. Moustakas. "True Experience and the Self," in his 
The Self . (New York: Harper & Row, 1956), p. 7. As Griffin correctly 
points out, in a note to me, his view is also faulty in that it assumes 
that we have consistent values. 

14 Ibid., p. 13. 

15 Ann and Barry Ulanov. Religion and the Unconscious . (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1975), p. 159. 
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The thrust, then, is to discover how the self is a self-in-a- 
world. It is to discover the interrelatedness of all things. As I 
said, though, the self is understood to be the center of creative pro¬ 
cess, and that creative process can be blocked. The unhealthy, re¬ 
pressive oppressive (in the political sense) society is one in which 
individuals are not living up to their potentiality due to repressive 
background at the individual and/or societal level. Our task in this 
situation is to enable the "true" self to emerge. In a sense it is 
then logical to understand self-growth as concerned with only "me.” 

For the world is perceived, in Rogers, for example, to be the cause 
of the creation of the unhealthy self. It is almost as if we are given 
a "true" self at birth and lose it. To "unpack" this self from its 
conditioning presupposes a static self. The concomitant view that the 
world is my projection, and the problems of that world my projections, 
also presupposes an unrelated, static self, that is freed by rejecting 
"unhealthy" thought patterns. 

"As institutions of American society, all psych-therapies, 
despite their diversity, share a value system that accords primacy to 
individual self-fulfillment or self actualization. 1,16 While there is 
in self-therapies an understanding that the self is in relation to the 
world, which affirms some directionality and purposefulness, as in 
Maslow's self-actualized person being a caring person, the focus of 
the development of this moral self is still on the self as the crea¬ 
tor of the self's world. Concern for others is believed to follow 

16 Jerome D. Frank. Psychotherapy and the Human Predicament . 
(New York: Schocken Books, 1978), p. 6. 
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from one's self-realization, but it functions as an after thought. 

This is due, in part, to the metaphysics of a growth ethic. Further, 
there is a lack of self-criticalness in the development theories. 

To provide a theory of how this goal of self development is 
accomplished there is usually some developmental theory. The devel¬ 
opment may take the form of the behaviorist in which the self forma¬ 
tion is the result of environmental inputs and cultural givens which 
the individual exhibits and refines in the context of interaction with 
others. Or there may be stages of growth in which certain psychologi¬ 
cal needs are met so the individual can grow. The emphasis is on 
growth and its possibility. There is potential for growth and in a 
real sense, this potential operates in theories as a metaphysical 
given. As well there is the role of the other to provide an attitude 
of regard for the individual, and it is this supportive atmosphere 
which created growth atmosphere. In the end, however there is an ele¬ 
ment of self-determinism which takes the elements of support (or lack 
of) and creates the memory frames which will lead to growth. 17 


17 There is currently much discussion of how we must revise our 
understanding of growth. The present models of growth theory are tied 
directly to economic theory of growth which assigns an unlimited po¬ 
tential for growth. It is not my purpose in this paper to critique 
this unconscious defect in growth theory, even though this unlimited 
perspective has been challenged by a Marxist analysis. What happens 
is that an inconsistency creeps into human growth theories. For the 
Marxists point out that there is a scarcity economically so we have 
competing groups vying for power. In human relations, like the meta¬ 
phor of energy, we perceive human power as limited. Thus if you have 
power it is at my expense. Notice self assertiveness training arises 
out of growth groups. It is essentially a conflictual model. Even 
the corrective Marxists perspective brings with it new problems. I 
suggest that the refusal of both psychology and theology to examine 
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Sullivan sees the person as a self-system. The self-system 
is a society constructed out of the interactions with other selves. 
There is no person at all without other persons. The world of the 
other is utterly bound up with the creation of a self . 18 This indi¬ 
cates that the individual is not fully formed but is emerging. Yet, 
there is no relationship between the inner experience of the one with 
the inner system of the other. The interaction is external. The 
inner self is not constituted by relationships. The inner self 
transcends and is different from its experience; it is not identical 
with experience, action, behavior, or relationships. This means an 
assumption of a voluntary creation of society. Further, it suggests 
only an inner creation of value. I choose to relate rather than I 
relate, intrinsically, and then choose amongst meanings which the 
relationship suggests. 

All of this suggests a sense of dynamic selfhood. Further, 
it is in relationship that the self is constituted as a self. This 

1 9 

leads to a basis for the self as actor, as a constitutive element. 

There remains the problem, as stated by Frank, "that in our 
western society an individual-centered value system, however, may be 

17 Cont , d. the metaphysical assumptions leaves us with a defi¬ 
cient pastoral theology. 

18 Ulanov. Sullivan's position is close to a process view¬ 
point. However, my criticism concerns his concept of an unrelated 
inner self. 

19 There seems to be a contradiction operating - the self as 
isolated and the self as relational. The problem is that there are 
no internal warrants for a relational self because the basic presup¬ 
position is the self-creative self and there is no logical connec¬ 
tion to how it is related. 
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incompatible with survival in global society with shrinking resources 
and in fact may be ultimately destructive of the biosphere. 1 ' 20 

May points out that a basic thrust is a will to power and 
meaning. It is in "remaining innocent" of this drive that we inhibit 
our true selfhood from emerging. 21 Our refusal to participate in the 
solidarity of the universe inhibits our sense of power which comes 
from such participation in a wider context. Nor can we naively trust 
the growth ethic. 


Criticism of Those Views 

It is the sociological theory of knowledge which helps us to 
discover a flaw in humanistic psychology. That flaw is the trust that 
potential for growth is devoid of any interpretive meaning given by a 
culture. Not only does critical theory point out a flaw, but it can 
be an aid to provide some framework which supports a self-determina¬ 
tive possibility. "The heart of critical theory is the irreducibility 
of the human capacity for self-reflection, for becoming aware of one's 
own past activities as a process of self-formation. 1,2 2 The ability 
of the self-transcending self (Cobb) gives us the framework to examine 
objectivity concepts which have become interest laden. In the ethic 

20 Frank, p. 6. Cf, his discussion on self-centeredness, p. 

149 ff. 

21 Rollo May, Power and Innocence . (New York: Delta Books, 

1972). 

22 William Sullivan. "Rationality, Universality, and Civiliza¬ 
tion," n.d. (m.d.), p. 3. 
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of growth there is an ignoring of cultural understandings. This leads 
from the insight of the self as having a potential for growth to the 
isolated "me" of selfishness which is reinforced by a consumer society. 
Without the critical reflection on how ideas depend on perspectives 
one easily can assume that one's growth is primary and can be gained 
at the expense of the world. Especially this is evident when one sees 
the truth in Whitehead that our dependence on certain presuppositions 
blind us to their power of bifurcation, and destroy the unity of the 
world." 23 If we do not see, nor experience, the solidarity of the 
world, and if our meaning frames do not give us this understanding, 
then we do confuse this appearance of brokenness as being reality. 

By the critical reflection we provide ways of understanding the self 
as both reflective of its time and space, creed, and class, and 
transcendent of it. Habermas points to the possibility of praxis, which 
is the "basis from which to relate new cultural experiments - aesthetic 

2 4 

projections - to the ethical requirements for a world community." 

For this praxis to be possible one needs a self which is distinct from 
the other, a self which is self-reflective, self-transcending, and a 
self which is internally and externally related to the other. 

What I have been examining is the attempt to affirm the capa¬ 
city of engagement in action from the perspective of the self as the 


23 Cf his discussion of the role of Philosophy in SMW and at 
the end of MT. 

24 Sullivan, p. 7. 
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self and the self-in-a-world. As Sanford says: "It seems clear enough 
that for effective approach to human problems we must have an integra¬ 
tion of personality theory and social theory." 25 The approach moves 
to a dynamic theory which is applicable to both self and context. Yet 
we also see that self-actualization can lead away from the solidarity 
of the universe. From both of these results we do see a crucial inter¬ 
connection. How we interact or do not, has an effect on both the self 
and context. What we need is a more adequate conceptual framework to 
prevent us from collapsing into either self with no world, or world 
without discreteness. 

As Rod Hunter points out, Cobb has put his finger on one very 
important and questionable direction in psychology which encourages 
people to respond to their feelings without consideration of how to 
take those feelings into a large selfhood in which "responsibility 
is taken for the feelings themselves, and the self is organized accord¬ 
ing to purposes and meanings that transcend feelings alone." 26 Cobb 
suggests that there is a larger context than just the individual self, 
so other considerations besides "feelings" must be taken into account. 
To gain perspective on feelings requires a way of understanding that 
does not deny feelings but does not make them the be-all and end-all 
of human existence. Concomitant with this is the cultural conditioning 
of feelings. True, as Whitehead reminds us, there are experiences 

25 Nevitt Sanford. Self and Society . (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1966), p. 9. 

26 Rod Hunter. "A Comparison of Cobb and Lapsley," (1979), 

(m.d.) . 
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prior to sense data but we can in the process of bringing "feelings" 

(in the Whitehead sense) up to reflection, misunderstand the meaning 
of those impressions. What we call psychological feelings do refer 
to something actual but because we experience them subjectively, our 
previous interpretations can misname (or give misplaced concreteness 
to) them. Without a context for the self, or with a monistic presuppo¬ 
sition, this "mistake" in perception is more inevitable. 

Browning argues that part of our problem is the monistic dimen¬ 
sion in humanistic psychology . 27 When this is coupled with the problem 
of ignoring how understanding is contextually determined in meaning, 
i.e., representing vested .interests or particular world views, the 
self is broken off from the world. One can build on the insights of 
a sociology or a psychology which sees life as active, purposeful, and 
that meaning emerges as these components engage in responsible action 
and concern for self-in-a-world. However, the problem remains that 
the self is collapsed into a monism in which all reality is defined 
and created by the individual self. To have an acting self there 
have to be others and the other has to have real influence. If there 
is no inner effect on the other this real influence is impossible. 

It is to process that we turn to see if it provides the foundation 
for an acting self. 

27 D. Browning. "Monistic Dimensions in Humanistic Psychology: 

A Process Theology Perspective," in W. Schroeder and G. Winter (eds.) 
Belief and Ethics . (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1977), p. 

155 ff. The idea is that self is only constituted by external exper¬ 
ience or internal experience. The both/and is not held in most 
theories. 
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Whitehead indicates how constructs (in this cas$ dogma) help 
give more precision to the general truth of an experience (RM, 120 ff). 
This precision functions to create more vividness. "The general truth 
is not dependent on accurate verbal expression" (RM, 122). However, 
not to engage in more accurate verbal expression will deprive us of 
the potentials which are in the general truth. Conceptual constructs 
become part of the data which inform and lure us on. Further, reflec¬ 
tion makes us aware of the context of words and ideas enabling us to 
accept the relativity of our conceptual framework (RM, 125; cf. 127). 
"Expression, and in particular expression by dogma, is the return of 
solitariness to society" (RM, 132). 

Toward a Process View of the Self 

What I will be dealing with, in part, will be the way in which 
Whitehead's ideas apply to, and give a foundation to, an understanding 
of a self which is in process, is effected by, and affects other enti¬ 
ties, and has a certain continuity. In taking this approach I believe 
we will see how the self is an actor capable of responsible interaction 
with the world. 

Since the whole of "creation" is being lured toward more inten¬ 
sity and harmony there need to be entities through which this happens. 

I do not mean that there is any guarantee that there will be an in¬ 
crease in harmony, or that this lure is a predetermined end; only that 
there is a tendency toward Shalom which needs to be actualized but may 
not be. This urge toward satisfaction cannot happen "from the air." 

It has to be concrete, located somewhere. There is a move from 
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becoming to being which becomes the object for the next occasion of 
experience. It is the subject which feels the data to give it definite¬ 
ness and form. In this way, the dynamic must be given form and the 
form it reaches is an intermediate satisfaction. 28 However, if that 
form remains static it prevents future intensity and creates trivial- 
ization of experience. In this manner, the process continues. 

When actual entities add to experience there is created the 
possibility of greater value. "The fundamental basis for this de¬ 
scription is that our experience is a value experience ... Every¬ 
thing has some value for itself, for others, and for the whole" (MT, 
110-111). This leads to all things having intrinsic value in and of 
themselves, but also instrumental value for the whole. One projection 
of this is the idea that self-conscious valuing entities are capable 
of offering greater value to the whole (Cf. PR, 88). Because of the 
potential greater intensity there is a tendency toward the possibil¬ 
ity that there be something like a self which experiences, is self- 
conscious about that experience, and is able to conceptualize that 
experience so that it becomes part of ongoing data of future occasions 
of experience (Cf AI, 208). From this we can begin to see how a human 
person, a conscious society, functions. It is to this self-conscious 
reflecting entity we now turn. 

We experience the world as having some efficient causation. 

There is a "givenness" to our encounters (Cf. PR 147, or 145 "self- 

28 1 use the word intermediate not to deny that entities reach 
satisfaction, but to indicate that the dynamic must find a form. Some¬ 
times this form is not adequate to the full potential of the dynamic 
and thus, I want to suggest an element of restlessness. 
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enjoyment"). This means that the past is contained somewhere, that 
is, in an actual occasion or in God, and that that past has some impact 
upon the present. 

That every condition to which the process of becoming conforms in 
any particular instance has its reason either in the character of 
some actual entity in the actual world of that concrescence, or 
in the character of the subject which is in process of concres¬ 
cence. This category of explanation is termed the 'ontological 
principle.' It could also be termed the 'principle of efficient, 
and final, causation.' This ontological principle means that 
actual entities are the only reasons ; so that to search for a 
reason is to search for one or more actual entities. It follows 
that any condition to be satisfied by one actual entity in its 
process expresses a fact either about the 'real internal consti¬ 
tutions' of some other actual entities, or about the 'subjective 
aim' conditioning that process (PR, 24). 

The actual occasion is a process of becoming. 29 It "feels" 
its past, other entities, and is affected by that data at the begin¬ 
ning stage of the becoming process. The causal efficacy is raised 
to presentational immediacy which is a sorting out process. Here 
confusion can set in. Included in this becoming process is a self¬ 
determinative element which is a subjective appropriation of the 
objective occasion for the next moment of feeling that is unique for 
that context (PR, 167). This is the self-actualizing concept which 
is present in some degree in all actual occasions. However, an 
objective datum can slide right through and have little novelty, or 
creativity added to it. It is in the 'moment' of self-determination 
that this novelty is made potential (PR, 224, or 102). What has be¬ 
come a subjective experience for an entity becomes objective data 


29 For this paper what is discussed here also applies to the 
self, p. 51. 
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for future actual occasions. 

Consider again Whitehead's basic doctrine that each occasion 
prehends every occasion in its past. ... It means that a 
virtually infinite number of discrete entities are each playing 
some role , however trivial, in each moment of my experience . 30 

I understand this point to mean that not only do we have a whole "past" 
world to influence us but that we can influence future worlds. Informa¬ 
tion is given through a society, personal or non-personal, by the 
actual occasions which make up that society. "Each experient enjoys 
a perspective apprehension of the world, and equally is an element in 
the world by reason of this very prehension, which anchors him to a 
world transcending his own experience (AI, 228; cf. 234). So how we 
cognitively understand our world, how we have transformed the informa¬ 
tion as objective data for the future, matters to how the world will 
become. God, as an actual entity, operates as a lure to actualize 
more possibilities, and God is limited by what is offered to God by 
the world. God can only transform that which is given so in that 
sense we affect God and function as co-creators of the future. 31 

"But in fact the teleology of the Universe, with its aim at 
intensity and variety, produces epochs with various types of order 
dominating subordinate nexus interwoven with each other" (AI, 20). 

With statements such as this, Whitehead indicates how events are 
interconnected and have the potential to increase harmony and 
intensity for the universe. All actualities in one way or another 

30 John B. Cobb, Jr. A Christian Natural Theology . (Philadel¬ 
phia: Westminster Press, 1965), p. 80. 

31 Cf. PR, 342 ff. MT, 163. "Thus, in a sense, the experi¬ 
enced is a complex factor in the composition of many factors consti¬ 
tuting the essence of the world ... the world is in the soul." 
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have "goals'* which lead to the enrichment of themselves and thus for 
the world. This means things become and perish in the process of 
creating more vividness. To be able to hold this view without disinte¬ 
grating into more flux there needs to be some sense of continuity and 
order. This leads to the discussion of societies and their different 
levels. 

In low-grade societies, such as trees, we have a sense in 
which the actualities are in harmony with one another. This gives 
that J, democracy u a certain sense of endurance. This, though, is at 
the expense of future complexity and thus, enrichment. Yet, there 
needs to be that harmony so that other actualities can reach more 
intensity of feeling. Thus, in low levels of societies, as in all 
societies, novelty "is met with novelty of functioning adaptive to 
steadiness of purpose" (AI, 207). Because actual occasions do not 
endure there is this need for societies to give some form which re¬ 
flects the immanence of those actualities that make up the society. 

In moving from "low-level" to "high-level" societies, the 
role of self-determination enters in. The possibility of more 
vividness is related to the element of causation, as I have said. 

"It [the actual entity] is finally responsible for the decision by 
which any lure for feeling is admitted to efficiency" (PR, 88). 
Individuals are societies with dominant occasions which means they 
have the ability for self-determination. "But the whole is coordi¬ 
nated so as to support a personal living society of high grade occa¬ 
sions" (AI, 208). This means the increase of possibility of more 
vividness of feeling. Further, it is important to reemphasize that 
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the interaction is internal . 

It is at this point that I need to indicate how the self is 
a personal society. For if we continue to understand the self as only 
an actual occasion, we would have a self which comes into being and 
goes out of being within a short duration of time, for this is the 
'fate of all actual occasion,' or else, the self is one giant occa¬ 
sion. This latter view does violence to Whitehead's concept that 
there is no interaction between concrescence and another actuality. 
Since there is no interaction between two enduring things, they must 
be composed of brief actualites. On the other hand, the self is self¬ 
transcendent and the becoming process indicates this. What is needed 
is an understanding of how the self is a process, yet does not 
"disappear." 

What I am taking for the self is the soul in body, that is, 
the human person. This means that "... the life of man is a historic 
route of actual occasions which in a marked degree - inherit from each 
other" (PR, 89). This can apply to the human as a personal society — 
an individual - or can apply to society in the sense of culture. 32 
For now I am speaking of the self as a society which has 'personal 
order.' 33 Thus a society is, for each of its members, an environment 
with some element of order in it, persisting by reason of the genetic 
relations between its own members. Such an element of order is the 


32 More on this later. 

33 Another term for an individual person is enduring object. 
Cf. Cobb, Christian Natural Theology, p. 75. 
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order prevalent in the society (PR, 90). When we speak of the self 
as a human person, we are referring to an 'enduring object. 1 There 
is a nexus which "enjoys social orderwhich means there is a common¬ 
ality of entities in a common form (PR, 34). 

There is a common inheritance which is shared within the 
society. Further, this is where the notion of the dominant occasion 
applies to the human person, as the dominant occasion organizes the 
members of its society for its own ends. Thus, the psyche, the person- 
ally-ordered society of dominant occasions of the conscious organism, 
organizes the body so as to increase its enjoyment, and the enjoyment 
of its members. "The universe achieves its value by reason of its 
coordination into societies ..." (AI, 206 ff). It is through a socie¬ 
ty with a dominant member that experience is organized to give it more 
definiteness and potential for experience. 

What I have been outlining here is one way the self can be 
understood as having consistency through time. If, for instance, I 
meet my childhood friend today, I am meeting a different Pat than the 
Pat I knew at six. There would not be only the physical change (which, 
granted, is considerable), but there would also be some qualitative 
change. His experience has transformed his past. Yet there would be 
qualities present in Pat at six which have a continuity with the 
present day. Pat, the Pat I knew then, is in some sense of the word 
the same Pat I know today. We can, for example, pick up on a common¬ 
ality we shared in our past that is still present today- and it is 
not just the memory of our common past. There is, for example, an 
endurance of character. 
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I have here affirmed both change and consistency in the self. 
We do not have to deny either. In fact, to have a view of the self 
we need both. This overcomes some of the problems we pointed out 
earlier, when humanistic psychology had to begin with a being so as 
to have connection with the past in the becoming process. As well 
it allows for internal relations between all entities in the world, 
for the subjective experience objectifies the past to reach a level 
of satisfaction for that particular becoming as it moves into being. 
Being is the product, not the origin, of the process. Being becomes 
objective data for the future but how it will be actualized depends 
on the self-determining process. 

Another point is that actual occasions receive no informa¬ 
tion from their contemporaries. "It is the definition of contempo¬ 
rary events that they happen in causal independence of each other" 
(AI, 195). To be faithful to the fact that contemporaries do not 
influence one another we need to locate that interaction in a new 
way. One way is to understand the continual process which goes on 
in occasion. This means that influence amongst things is located 
in a shared past or a hoped-for future. This means that there is 
a crucial role for culture concepts, stories, and religious tradi¬ 
tion. For example, the fact of sharing a cultural experience is a 
way contemporaries influence one another. 34 Also the influence can 

34 With this point- I am suggesting that a person is, as White- 
head reminds us (PR 89-90) , a historical route of a particular exper¬ 
ience. As an enduring person that individual can be said to have a 
particular character. There is a commonality to that individual's 
experience that has an element of consistency. Each individual has 
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come through the shared history or the anticipation of how that history 
can be transformed. This means our commonality is located in the imme¬ 
diate past, not as a contemporaneous experience. Further, culture is 
maintained, not as something distinct, but in nexus of experience. We 
create culture, and transform culture: we are not simply the "victim" 
of an external force. The second important aspect of the lack of con¬ 
temporary influence is the element of freedom. "Our claim for freedom 
is rooted in our relationship to our contemporary environment. Nature 
does provide a field for independent activities" (AI, 195). What this 
means is that while we can share the same past our individual self- 
determining is a solitary act. We give our unique interpretation to 
the meaning of data uninfluenced by how our contemporaries are trans¬ 
muting that same data. This further emphasizes the role of the future. 
"Thus, indirectly, via the immanence of the past and the immanence of 
the future, the occasions are connected" (AI, 195). We create the 
'playing fields of the gods' and add our unique tone and note to it. 

We encounter the influence of our immediate others as they have readied 
their own satisfaction of becoming. Only then do they have a causal 


3 * + Cont'd. a story which can be shared, and then said to be 
common to a particular group But that shared story is always lo¬ 
cated in each individual and that individual objectivifies it and 
offers to others. 

At the same time, there is a community, in its enduring 
order, which may be in the individual's shared stories, or in 
doctrine, which affects the individual members of the community. 

In this sense contemporaries as actual experience within enduring 
structures affect one another. It can be said that we share the 
same space and time not only in the present but with our parents, 
in our stories, hopes, successes, doctrines, sacraments, and our 
intentions. There is mutuality in this. Through this, we mutually 
affect one another. 
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influence. What this does is allow for the importance of culture, its 
importance for potential meanings, the role of the other as influencing 
us, and at the same time allows for the freedom of self-determining. 
This gives us responsibility in a very concrete and real sense. This 
emphasis also highlights the role of anticipation, of imaging a future. 

I have mentioned how the fact that we are personal societies 
gives us a way of seeing the self as a sequence of experiences, of 
events. There is an inheritance which is continued as a resource for 
the future. This will lead to a discussion of memory and anticipation. 
They are coupled with the fact that the whole universe is available as 
causal efficacy and the product of the concrescence is a concrete ob¬ 
ject for future objectification in the becoming of the universe. It 
is the combination of these elements which gives a foundation for a 
"responsible self." 

In my discussion thus far, I have made allusions to the body 
and the soul. While Whitehead's discussion of them is important, I do 
not intend to engage in a full explication of their meanings. I will 
now suggest how they relate to my discussion thus far and indicate 
what role they play in the constitution of the self. 

The body is a "society" and since it is through societies 
that a historical route is maintained, (PR, 108) the different ele¬ 
ments have their role to play in maintaining a locus for the soul. 

As well, it provides a way of experienceing the world. "For example, 
we see with our eyes ..." (PR, 170). Our body experience enters in 
to our prehension of the world. But the body is not the only locus 
of perception. What is important, however, for my discussion, is 
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that we are embodied. The body locates us in time and space. 

Since perception is not dependent only on the senses, there 
is also the important role of the dominant occasion in organizing that 
embodied experience into potential meaning. We select consciously out 
of the environment aspects that our bodies perceive. For example, I 
may be experiencing pain in my fingers as I write this, but I am not 
aware of that pain nor the experience of it because I am concentrating 
on the meaning of the words I am writing. 

The point is that we move the question from who I am to where 
I am and how I am. We take interrelationships seriously in identity 
formation. "A traveller, who has lost his way, should not ask, 'Where 
am I? 1 What he really wants to know is: Where are the other places? 1 ' 
(PR, 170). We locate ourselves, then, in a real world which acts upon 
us, and we upon it. We understand that our bodies have an effect on 
the eco system and it upon our bodies. We must take the "natural" 
world seriously as the body of God. Without the body part of our-impact 
is lost. However, by indicating that the body is not just the body, 
Whitehead reminds us that what we think matters. Further, what we do 
as soul/self is objectively immortal and matters profoundly to the 
future of the eco system. We are objectified forever. 

It is to the use of the term soul that I now turn our atten¬ 
tion. It is important to remember that for Whitehead, the soul and 
the body are different, and both are parts of what I am calling the 
human self. They cannot be reduced to one or the other? they each 
have distinct roles to play. " ... the unity 'body and mind' is the 
most obvious complex which constitutes the one human being" (MT, 114). 
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In my discussion thus far I have emphasized the fact that an individual 
actual occasion lasts only momentarily. We saw that this allowed for 
the self as changing. Further I indicated that the personal society 
was a conceptual way of understanding a single individual as existing 
through time. The soul, then, is another name for that human society. 
Also, reference was made to the dominant occasions which sorted out 
the information that the body in its many cellular experiences, and 
the environment, gave as data, and organized that data for present 
and potential satisfaction. Then the soul can be seen to be the 
series of dominant occasions, giving a self an endurance through 
time (cf. AI, 275 ff). "Our lives are dominated by enduring things, 
each experienced as a unity of many occasions bound together by the 
force of inheritance (AI, 280). 

For my purpose the soul (psyche) is to be considered as the 
"single directive agency of the body." It is the seat of existence 
which values, has endurance through the sequence of events, such that 
we can speak about stability, purpose, and change existing in the many 
different actions that constitute me. There is both freedom from, and 
influence by, the body as the soul moves the becoming process to in¬ 
creased enjoyment. The soul becomes a location of appetition. "The 
primordial appetitions which jointly constitute God's purpose are 
seeking intensity, and not preservation" (PR, 105)*; The role of 
self-actualization is not just for the self but for the sake of the 
whole creation. The soul exists in the present as it values the past 
and hopes for the future. It is not bound to be what it was a moment 
ago. The self/soul endures by being recreated in the sequence of 
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events which is its historical route (PR, 108-09). 

"Self-identity requires that every entity have one conjoined, 
self-consistent function, whatever be the complexity of that function" 
(PR, 57). Here I am examining the role of memory in creating the self 
and the self's enjoyment. As has been mentioned there is a historic 
route by which becoming exhibits in its own unique way the solidarity 
of the universe. The self perishes and becomes "objectively immortal." 
In reaching this stage as superject, it becomes available as potential 
for the future. To restate it, it is the subjective appropriation of 
that past which makes it concrete in a historic route. 35 Memory is an 
important way to understand how the present is conformal to the 
"feeling for satisfaction": in the past. Memory in the widest sense 
guarantees a unified self. Part of this remembrance is to be identi¬ 
fied with valuing of a purposeful future as it was experienced in one's 
action. 

The characteristic of life is reaction adopted to the capture of 
intensity, under a large variety of circumstances. But the 
reaction is dictated by the present and not by the past. It 
is the clutch at vivid immediacy (PR, 105). 

We do not reproduce the past in a deterministic sense, but we remember 

the past as it adds to the present enjoyment. The valuation process 

emphasizes the present as the crucial ingredient in determining what 

in the past is important for present vividness. I am one with my past 

actions when those past actions inform, not as determining but as 

35 It could also be argued that when an occasion is objecti¬ 
fied in the consequential nature of God, it remains as a potential 
for all other actual occasions. 
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having some causal influence on present/future action (Cf. MT, 163 or 
AI, 183). In this way, the external affects the self internally, or 
self determination gives present form from its internal appropriation 
of the past. 

More could be said about how memory is related to physical and 
mental poles and how the present moment is related to them. For my pur¬ 
poses, I want just to indicate the role of propositions (Cf. PR, 184 ff). 

A proposition is a new kind of entity. It is a hybrid between 
pure potentiality and actualities. A 'singular' proposition 
is the potentiality of an actual world including a definite 
set of actual entities in a nexus of reactions involving the 
hypothetical ingression of a definite set of eternal objects 
(PR, 185-186). 

Through propositions we have locus of culture. Propositions can func¬ 
tion as ideals for the self, luring a person to a particular kind of 
experience. This also allows for a sense of responsibility. For 
while propositions operate as ideological lures, in the structures of 
existence, how the person decides to be actualized is finally the 
person's choice. We are able to gain clarity as to the what and 
the how of our social environment and our becoming. 

"Theories are built upon facts; and conversely, the reports 
upon facts are shot through and through with theoretical interpreta¬ 
tion" (AI, 3). We are able to make both positive and negative judg¬ 
ments and those decisions indicate how conformal we are to our anti¬ 
cipation of how the past/present will be the ground for the future. 

When we construct or create a present we can judge the adequacy of 
that present in how it maintains the potential for more harmony for 
the future. We can, then, construct theories which make anticipation 
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m° re probable reality. It helps us get from A to a future B which in¬ 
creases the possibility for all. 

Anticipation, then, plays a role in the formation of a self 
(Cf. AI, 192 ff). "The anticipatory propositions all concern the 
constitution of the present occasion and the necessities inherent in 
it" (AI, 193). The role of anticipation operates not only in the 
lure for actualizing potentiality but in indicating a solidarity of 
the universe. As contemporaries, we can share a common hope and thus 
common influences. 

The fact that we make contracts, and other such commitments 
for the future, indicates in a very practical way that anticipation 
functions. The future lives in our present, not as objectively im¬ 
mortal, as does the past, yet that past event has future implication 
in that it exhibits anticipation of its completion. It is the crea¬ 
tive advance which functions in each individual (AI, 193). This is 
the ability of the self-transcending self. While there is no actual 
entity of the future, what is objective is, through propositions, 
and is "the necessity of a future of actual occasions, and the neces¬ 
sity that these occasions conform to the conditions inherent in the 
essence of the present occasion" (AI, 195). The future is present in 
the anticipation that our present will be connected to a future of 
that present. The concept of character comes in here. Again White- 
head reminds us that this is based on probability and does not mean 
there is a determined consistency from the future or even that the 
future will be. 
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Religion, aesthetics, and ability of imaging futures function 
as locations of anticipation. In such activities we are able to 
organize in our "actual world" the goal of Adventure, Beauty, and 

Peace; that is, intense harmony. Religion functions in its dogma and 

liturgy as a location of anticipation. Doctrine can tell us who we 
are and where we are in life construction. Through liturgy, for 
example, we can experience ourselves as connected to the past, actual¬ 
izing it in the present because it matters for the future. By this 

we can understand that intellectual feelings are important and are 
ingredients in the becoming process. As we think so shall we act. As 
I self-actualize, I am lured to self-transcendence. Potentiality is 
possible actuality and what is not made concrete still operates along 
this historic route as anticipation. This does not mean that the 
future determines us, but can act as a lure, and as a lure can be a 
causal influence. This relates back to propositions as a might be and 
we try to form our self around what might be . "I am a loving person" 
can operate as a guideline for future action. 

In what has been said we see in memory and anticipation ano¬ 
ther way of understanding the self. We understand the self as identi¬ 
cal with past actions as those past actions reflect future actions. 

So it can be said that I am what I did, as I desire to continue that 
action in the future. This is not unconnected from my ability to 
transcend my past. Here again both memory and anticipation can 
function. I can from my anticipation of being more than my past 
select from my total past that which includes the telos of the 
universe, potentials to be actualized in my present. Finally, 
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these anticipatory feelings are relevant to each given situation. 

In my discussion of Whitehead, I have been using the idea of 
the many becoming one. Basic to this understanding is his statement 
that: 

The greater part of morality hinges on the determination of 
relevance in the future. The relevant future consists of 
those elements in the anticipated future which are felt 
with effective intensity by the present subject by reason 
of the real potentiality for them to be derived from itself. 

(PR, 27). 

This means that our experience is one of valuing. This valuing process 
affirms that the many entities all have intrinsic value for the whole 
of experience, and have the potential of internal effect on the pro¬ 
cess of becoming. There is "The Whole," "That Other," and "This-My- 
Self" (MT, 110). The self is related to the world and the world is 
in the self (AI, 163). This is done through the self-determining 
process of becoming. The superject is available for future becoming. 

We also saw that the future is important to this process. We saw 
that the past is causal but how it is causal depends on freedom of 
the self. We further saw that a common shared value system can 
influence the self positively and the rest of "the world" influ¬ 
ences us from our past/future. In Whitehead, then, the self is both 
externally and internally related to the world. And the self is the 
locus of the way in which the world will come to be, but is not left 
without any guidelines to accomplish that becoming. There is the 
lure of more engagement for the total cosmos which operates as infor¬ 
mation that must concretely be taken account of, either by negative 
or positive prehension. 
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In Whitehead we have a self which overcomes the problems of 
the humanistic psychological understanding. It offers a philosophic 
warrant to be verified by our empirical evidence of the self. It 
posits a self that is affected by world, yet is not identical with the 
world. It has freedom, which means that the manner in which the self 
forms itself is crucial for the world's becoming. The self exists 
through time with continuity and change: neither is given up at the 
expense of the other. The self is embodied yet is not identical with 
the body. Further, there is not a monism of the self which is identi¬ 
cal with God. God's lure is important as data, yet is never complete¬ 
ly identical with the self's subjective aim. Finally, action is a 
crucial aspect of the self, as the self cannot help but interact. 

Those actions have an internal meaning to the self and to others. 

Thus aesthetic values are crucial to "healthy" self formation. 

An Understanding of Self as Relational and Acting 

Loomer 36 outlines a view of the self which is based on White- 
head and uses the term "relational self." The argument is that the 
self is essentially relational and its self-actualizing process must 
be done in a public world. We share a common world and that public 
world is a component in the internal constitution of action and the 
private experience is the "self-enjoyment of being one among many" 

36 B. Loomer. "The Free and Relational Self," in Schroeder 
and Winter, pp. 69-86. "Dimensions of Freedom" in Cargas and Lee, 
pp. 323-339. 
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(PR, 145). We participate in the world and that participation helps 
in self formation. Moral, philosophic, and religious orientation do 
matter in achieving rapport with the others who inhabit our biosphere, 
directly and indirectly. Action has public importance. How I self- 
actualize has consequences which establish a context of limitations 
and possibilities for future action. We are related so that our free¬ 
dom as self-creative agents may mean we become more complex selves. 

We do not create our world out of nothing? we exist in con¬ 
texts. There is a communal nature to existence but that does not 
mean this presupposes fully formed individuals. We develop out of, 
reflecting on, and giving form to, our context, we create the self 
in a context. We are what and who we are largely because we have 
been given by others, including our past selves . This context is not 
just an external context, that is, not just an arena in which self¬ 
formation takes place. The emphasis is not that we are social be¬ 
cause we cannot fulfil ourselves by ourselves, (as if the world were 
incidental). Rather the nature of the world's becoming is analogous 
to our becoming. We are internally related. Other things have a 
real effect in that the other can have a real limiting as well as 
contributory influence on our self-becoming. Our interaction is not 
voluntary, but is part of our nature. Your past self influences 
my present self. 

Not only is the self, by nature, communal, it is free. The 
self is its decisions. It does its decision-making by including and 
excluding data. Freedom is a quality best understood as adverbal, 
that is, it refers to n a manner in which the self functions. 1,37 It 
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is a quality which belongs to the individual in his/her uniqueness. 
"The self as individualized is an emergent from its relationships." 38 
By this freedom we add uniqueness and novelty to the common world. 
Unity is not mere repetition but through our freedom receives more 
complexity. 

The self in its free decision is not merely a collection of 
causes. We cannot "explain" the present by looking to class, culture, 
family, etc. There is the element of self-transcendence which organ¬ 
izes the environment. The reflective nature of our selfhood helps us 
transcend. Of course there is no guarantee that we will reflect upon 
our experience. When we do we reorganize our experience, so we are 
not condemned to mere repetition, there is real emergence. Since 
the past we reflect upon is not just my immediate past but our collec¬ 
tive past, our potentials increase. Further, our creative participa¬ 
tion as self creator makes our collective unconscious a historical 
expression. In all of this there is an element of solitariness, a 
sense of me that is mine alone. Part of my reality is that I simply 
exist. It is my freedom that makes me effective. 

In the interaction of self-transcendence we have the possibil¬ 
ity of emergences. In the process of our memory organizing our imme¬ 
diate past world there is some causal influence. However, the free¬ 
dom of the self can objectify that potential in creative ways. It 
is this past, as now novel, that is available for the future. This 
emphasis on the self as relational and free provides a foundation to 

37 Loomer, p. 76. 38 Ibid., p. 74. 
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speak of the self as a' "new creature." The process of self-actuaLizing 
in this understanding is the self creating a new context for future 
self-understanding and world becoming. Our ability to anticipate the 
impact of our action provides a further locus of novelty. We are 
able to see that certain courses of action lead to less opportunity 
and thus create another scenario to inform our actions. The role of 
imagination is then a crucial element in self formation. In this we 
have metaphysical warrants for truly understanding ourselves as co¬ 
creators of, not only our natural world, but the world in general. 

In understanding the self as free and relational, we can 
see how we have a personal history which reflects the eros of the 
world. The Past lives on in Character. "Of course character is 
expressed in acts; but each new act creates a partly new character, 
and character as already formed implies only a certain range of 
probabilities and possibilities for action.” 39 Character is needed 
for action and we now have a concept of character which is not static. 
"Character speaks forth out of the spontaneous responses of the per¬ 
son.” 40 Habit is also important in the creation of a person. We can 
have knowledge which gives us wisdom. Habit can be the conformation 
to living well for the sake of all. Character gives us history, not 
only of family, but of the wider context of the world. The history 
of events speak of a story of the personal structure. This history 

39 Hartshorne, p. 314. 

4 0 

B. Meland. The Reality of Faith . (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1962)* p. 195. 
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is not a mere accumulation of inherited values. Character becomes the 
term for how we have unified the world in our particular construct of 
reality. We can speak of ourselves as acting with character. It is 
to speak of acting with conviction and intentionality. The role of 
history, institutions, economic situations, and value orientations 
are to be taken with all seriousness as character formation. Since 
we live in a related world, we know that change in context does truly 
have an effect on the interior self-understanding. 

We carry with us our communal existence and our personal his¬ 
tories, and cultural formation results from that interaction. There 
is in our cultural nature a distinctiveness which gives more vividness 
to the whole. Pluralism is a value which allows particular cultural 
experience to be important for one's own sake as well as for the sake 
of enjoyment at a higher order. "The foundation of morality is the 
experience of the value of persons and their environment. This is 
the distinctively human and humanizing experience and the gateway to 
personhood. 1,41 Our interiorness is enhanced by these experiences. 

"To be ethical is to seek aesthetic optimism of experience 
for the community. 1,42 We can posit ethical action as that which 
adds to both the actor and the spectators. The power to affect the 
future as self-transcending self locates the possibility of ethical 
acts. It is freedom to take an actual world and make the potentials 
for future harmony and intensity in that actual world real. The fact 
that this is a "given" of the human nature gives power. Of course 

41 Maguire, p. 72. 42 Hartshorne, p. 219. 
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that same power can be "wrong-headed" but that does not deny the power 
we have as self-transforming, self-creative people. 43 

What I have located in the process of becoming is a self that 
is relational and free. Our freedom can contribute to the enhancing 
of the possibilities for all. As in a zero plus sum game, the thrust 
of this is to indicate that when some players lose, all players lose. 

In the game all individual scores may not add up to more than a set 
number, for instance, 100. If one player acquires more than that 
player's share, (for instance, more than 25 if there are four players), 
then some other player must take a negative score so that the total 
is not over the 100. Then the negative scores are taken from the 
positive scores to get a total score for the game. In an analogous 
way, we share suffering and joy. Great societies produce great 
individuals. 

One final issue needs to be addressed to understand the nature 
of our being responsible selves. As has been stated, we are related 
and free. The relational nature means that our power is limited.. We 
are called to actualize the power which is available to us in our imme¬ 
diate context. Life is moving to complexity and there are many forces 
adding to that complexification. In a sense we need to pay attention 
to only our context. In the understanding that the historic route 
of becoming is dependent on the actual world of an entity we guard 
against self inflation. Further, we understand that because of other 
forces, from economic to "bad parenting," we are limited (but not 

43 Cf. Loomer's discussion, p. 332 ff. 
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determined) in what we can contribute. As well, there are other actors 
and they must do their part in the complexification of the world. All 
of this goes together with the lure of God to place us in the plane 
of action. Some of us are more open to positive fields than others, 
and thus more is expected. Of others less is expected, although what 
they contribute is important. 

To indicate that we are accountable for the degree of power 
which is ours is not to deny the task of Increasing our power by 
widening our vision. The point being made is that Whitehead provides 
a way of emphasizing responsibility while taking seriously that there 
are cultural, societal, and personal blocks. One way of widening our 
vision is to actualize the power we do have and not be awed by the 
enormity of the task before us. It is to take one step at a time. 

An illustration of this is that I am not responsible for the 
present gas shortage. I can, however, behave responsibly in light 
of the situation and use gas with others in mind. I can restructure 
my life and work on restructuring society in face of the limited re¬ 
sources. Often, in asking the question of responsibility, we engage 
in misplaced concreteness, taking responsibility for that which is 
really beyond our control and denying that which is within our con¬ 
trol. By locating our freedom and our responsibility in our actual 
world we can expand, to increase our actual world, taking responsibil¬ 
ity for the 'more* of life. We do this by beginning where we are. 

"Creative individual and collective action would occur in 
self-managing organs as individuals and groups discover new ways of 
solving old problems or appropriate solutions for new difficulties ." 44 
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This means that as relational selves we engage in Praxis . It is to 
create more beauty for all. In a society which is a product of a rela¬ 
tional self we would have a society which moves to the development and 
exercise of praxis - compatible talents, talents (or gifts) which work 
for "the many becoming one." Our action would move beyond enlightened 
self interest. We would see the interrelatedness of all action and 
thought. We would no longer confuse our ends as the ends of others. 

The opposite would occur. The eros of the universe would become our 
ends, the ends of others crucial for our self formation. 


44 David Crocker. "Praxis and Democratic Socialism." (n.d.) 
(m.d.), p. 63. 
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CHAPTER FOUR - RELIGION AS A BASIS FOR ACTION 


... our existence is more than a succession of bare facts. We 
live in a common world of mutual adjustment, of intelligible 
relations, of valuations, of zest after purposes, of joy and 
grief, of interest concentrated on self, of interest directed 
beyond self, of short-time and long-time failures or successes, 
of different layers of feeling, of life-weariness and of life- 
zest. (RM, 77) 


Summary of the Preceding Argument 

I have been arguing that the problem of responsible action is 
tied to how we understand the world. From that basic presupposition 
I have tried to show: (1) conviction sets are tied to action; (2) inad¬ 
equate conviction sets lead to alienation; (3) reconstructed under¬ 
standings of reality can give us warrants for action. From these pre¬ 
mises I outlined an understanding of the self as actor. I suggested 
that the process view of the interrelatedness of all things, action, 
ideas, people, eco-system, provides a theological understanding which 
affirms that an individual is capable of acting without the debilita¬ 
ting notion that the individual is the only actor. The many become 
one. 

In this chapter, I am dealing with the role of religious under¬ 
standing in transformation. I am doing this to provide another way 
of expressing the many becoming one. In the examination of the his¬ 
torical route of becoming we can uncover the connection between change 
in a conviction set and the impact of that change on action. I am 
trying to indicate the process of that change. By doing so, I am 
suggesting that by locating the method by which change comes about 
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in a process we find a place for Christian nurture. It gives foun¬ 
dational justification for the engagement in changing people's belief 
system as the route of creating praxis education. By understanding 
the method by which models are changed we can see the Christian life 
as experienced, say, in liturgy, or reflection, or action, as 
conscientization. 

I am arguing that, for instance, our rituals have both a 
cognitive and affective power to move us toward some behavioral 
purpose. In understanding the connection between action and reflec¬ 
tion and in proposing that the development of character arises out 
of that enterprise, I am suggesting a theoretical framework so that 
particular strategies may be grounded. I propose that a restructured 
theology leads to restructured Christian forms of community life. I 
will not attempt to solve the problem of what these new forms will 
look like but will be suggestive of the elements which go into those 
forms. Nothing merely novel is proposed, for I believe that a process 
view pushes us to discover the importance of, say the sacraments, for 
action. Process, in fact, gives warrants for how those sacramental 
actions "work." 

In a sense, this chapter is an examination of the mechanics 
of change. The underlying assumption though, is that change involves 
not only action, but also new thinking. Christian nurture aids in 
changing our consciousness through the combination of critical re¬ 
flection and action which results in a new communitas. It is not 
only to change structures of the socioeconomic oppressions, but to 
perceive how our thinking has maintained those concrete structures. 
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To repeat, new occasions teach new duties, and new duties require new 
ways of thinking to give foundation to action. 


Minister as Transformer 


In a time when there is confusion about the role of ministry, 

I believe my thesis suggests a crucial role for theological reflec¬ 
tion, as praxis reflection. We can engage in this critical reflection 
through the symbols of our religious community. If our reflection is 
sufficiently critical our symbols will have the power to transform 
our consciousness, much in the manner of conscentizacao . Our meaning 
frames would relocate us in the midst of action and direct us to 
fulfilment. As Tracy says, this will be based on two fundamental 
Marxian axioms: 


... the task of philosophy (here theology) is not to interpret 
the world but to change it; that task is best fulfilled when 
critical theory always informs, and is informed by, actual 
economic, social, and political practice. In short, the aim 
of all thought is praxis . Such praxis f of course, is not to 
be identified with practice. Rather praxis is correctly under¬ 
stood as the critical relationship between theory and practice 
whereby each is dialectically influenced and transformed by 
the other. The principal tool for such analysis is a dialectical 
method whereby one negates present actualizations of theory and 
practice in order to project future theoretical and practical 
possibilities. Such possibilities, once actualized, may serve 
to negate the original negation, only to be negated in turn 
until the final end-point of a future, universal, personal and 
societal, complete transformation is accomplished: whether that 
future be viewed as a Utopian classless society without God or 
as the eschatological Kingdom of God. The principal resources 
for such dialectical analyses of praxis may be found in anal¬ 
yses of both the economic infrastructures and the cultural 
super-structures of our societal lives and in the retrieval 
of those symbolic representations of man's future possibil¬ 
ities disclosed in daydreams, Utopian visions, eschatological 
promises, and proleptic fulfillments. 1 
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The major task of ministry is to help the church to think again. 
As Cobb says, 

Christ cannot be all in all for believers unless they can see 
that science and history, art and politics, economic and social 
institutions, as well as personal morality and private spiritual¬ 
ity, can all serve him and be taken up into him. 2 

The minister functions to theologize about our religious symbols and 
offer them as resources to move us into praxis. The ministerial task 
is "to the faith of individuals and communities ... [and] must conscious¬ 
ly foster genuine human freedom and mature capacity to make moral judg¬ 
ments that apply Christian insight to a given set of circumstances." 3 


1 David Tracy. Blessed Rage for Order . (New York: Seabury 
Press, 1975), pp. 243-244. I believe Tracy here implies a merely. 

For his work suggests the same agenda as this paper. He seeks to 
establish a theological foundation for action. Thus theology or 
philosophy should not be limited to the merely descriptive task. 

When it is, it only interprets, and in the Marxian sense does not 
change. Of course it is my argument, in chapter one, that interpreta¬ 
tion does have the power of change or maintenance of the status quo. 

I quote this passage assuming that when we understand some¬ 
thing we are engaged in transformation. When theological warrants 
are given our action is made more possible. When the church thinks 
better, it acts better (and vice versa). I want to establish a socio¬ 
logy which is critical of our knowledge structures, identifying how 
economics or class influences our knowledge claims. Yet, I do not 
want to be limited to a dialectical analysis. That is why I choose 
the process paradigm. I am also conscious of our bourgeois inheri¬ 
tance, so I need a Marxist corrective. Not as the fundamental 
paradigm, but as an early warning system to call attention to our 
self-interest. 

2 John B. Cobb, Jr., "Can the Church Think Again?" United 
Methodist Church Board of Higher Education and Ministry, Occasional 
Papers , 1/12 (August 9, 1976), p. 7. 

3 B. Cooke. Ministry of Word and Sacrament . (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1976), p. 325. 
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For example, our sacramental symbols offer us a model of the 
world which contains the elements of creative transformation. As 
Holmes said. 

Reality is made up not just of objects in the world, but consists 
of those objects and our consciousness that is directed toward 
them. Consciousness is a function of my individual experience, 
which in turn is a part of the common spatial and temporal per¬ 
ceptions of my culture. As cultures change, so does common 
consciousness, and hence reality changes. Reality is a ’collec¬ 
tive representation. 14 

Our religious symbols are collective representations. They function 
to engage us in defining who we are and what we are and what we should 
do as representatives of God's self-giving. Symbols function as re¬ 
presentations of ourselves and God. 

McClendon and Smith indicate that the task of justifying reli¬ 
gious convictions includes transforming them. When theologians find 
the convictions of their community wanting, they are to creatively 
transform them. And Dd Griffin says, this is done 

... not only for the sake of making one's [explicit] convictions 
more consistent with each other and with one's other [explicit] 
beliefs (192), but also to bring them more into harmony with 
"whatever else there is" (192), and that this latter task invdves 
listening to that aspect of one's inner voice which repeats the 
voices of those other convictions (198), which I take to mean 
becoming conscious of those beliefs which one has already held 
at an implicit, unconscious level. However, I would also want 
to say [and I do not believe the authors disagree] that we should 
be open to the possibility that we may encounter convictions 
which are genuinely novel, which we cannot interpret as being 
ones which we had already implicitly believed. 5 


4 Urban Holmes, The Future Shape of Ministry . (New York: Sea- 
bury Press, 1971), p. 6. 

5 David Griffin, "Justifying Religious Convictions" (Clare¬ 
mont: School of Theology at Claremont, m.d.), p. 6. 
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Further, the minister as theologian must see this nurturing 
task as a political event. By this I mean that individual humans 
cannot be liberated and brought to genuine personal fulfilment unless 
the social structures in which they are involved are saved. On the 
other hand, any attempt to foster the evolution of genuine and fruit¬ 
ful human community is doomed to failure unless the individuals who 
comprise the community develop their personal potentials. A new human¬ 
ity demands a renewed world and a renewed earth demands more caring 
and sharing people. I would state that for change, psychological or 
social, to be Christian, it must have this as a goal or focus. Any¬ 
thing less, while helpful and moving to a fuller understanding, is •• 
not in full harmony with the creative transformation at work in our 
world. 

As Hargrove says. 

The potential is great for a church which is able to relate 
people to the roots by providing them with a story that extends 
into a future which will give shape to the results of that 
[rapid social] change. 6 

The theological task to accomplish this is centered around the use of 
creativity which seeks to foster quality of experience for individuals 
and society. In this quality of experience there is a unity of inten¬ 
sity, vividness, and harmony that moves the whole community toward 
greatness of experience. 

The minister brings to the task not only the resources and 
fruits of human reason but the sacramental understanding of the world. 

6 Barbara Hargrove. "The Church in a Pluralistic Culture," 
Encounter, 39/4 (Autumn 1978), 366. 
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In perceiving God incarnated and affected by the world, our symbols 
of faith can lift us, remind us of the interrelatedness of the world. 
The bread and wine contain not only the past stories of faith but 
point to present and future experiences of God. Liturgy points to 
how our religious expression carries and expands our imagination. 

We can re-vision. Our symbols remind us that God is findable within 
the matrix of experience. As cues of God-relatedness, our symbols 
are resources for and information for the construction of our lives. 
Moreover, these sacramental actions, which of their very nature are 
'incarnated words, 1 lure us to more intensity and harmony of experi¬ 
ence, for all of 'creation.' And these liturgical movements lure us 
to service and care for one another and the world. 

There are hints to this view in all of life. The religious task 
is to make these hints more explicit. Theology aids us in providing 
the meaning frame which helps make sense of, and give form to, the 
dynamic. 

Turning now from this rationale of ministry as change agent 
I will examine the impact and procedure of such activity. In my 
discussion I continue a theoretical structure by which the particular 
Christian insights, which come through sacrament and action, might 
be effective in Christian life construction. Again, I remind the 
reader that my focus is not on story, liturgy and action, per se, but 
is to indicate the process by which they are effective in life con¬ 
struction. I am offering here a rejoinder to the argument that 
symbols have lost their power. In fact, I am suggesting that hearing 
the Christian story allows for a redescription of life's possibilities 
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and a transformative reorientation of life's actualities. 

Role of Models in Transformation 

At this point, I am going to engage in a diversion for clarifi¬ 
cation purposes. In this chapter the word "model" appears with regu¬ 
larity. Since there are so many understandings 7 of the word, it might 
be best to gain a perspective on my use of it. I am limiting my under¬ 
standing of "model" to the concept that reality is made accessible 
through modelling . There is a realism about this knowledge, in that, 
there is some correspondence between the model and what it illustrates 
about reality. A contrasting understanding of model sees it as purely 
a construct of the human mind which gives no hard information about 
the "other." 8 

In either view, model is seen as the only access we have to 
reality. There is a certain aesthetic judgment involved, as well as 
logical and sociological inquiry in developing adequate models. As 
Brown says, 

To see paradigms for discourse through a poetic, then, is to 
recognize that they provide the frameworks for structuring 
appearance ... To understand that formal thought has the power - 
power to name the right and true - is to understand that 
intellection is a highly political act. 9 


7 For example, when we speak of models of God for education, 
we are not talking about making models with play dough in Sunday School. 

8 This understanding of model is rejected in this paper. Modeb 
as I understand them are another way of speaking about myth, paradigm. 

9 Richard H. Brown. A Poetic for Sociology . (New York: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1977), p. 231. 
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My understanding of the model is informed by the scientific 
use of the word. Model, in this usage, is the theoretical housing 
which helps make sense of what is observed. Barbour suggests that 
"models are mental constructs devised to account for observed phenom¬ 
ena in the natural world.” They are a combination of creative imagi¬ 
nation as well as analogy. They are "neither literal pictures of 
reality nor *useful fictions*" but are symbolic representations of 
reality. 10 Being based on reality they can be revised, and being 
symbolic they can help us discover new phenomena. Models interpret 
patterns of experience, give form to information which comes out of 
experience. They direct us to particular patterns in the sequence 
of events, and restructure the way one sees the world. 

Since models are open to revision, we know that the models 
we have previously constructed can inhibit or add to perception. 

A way of checking the adequacy of the model is to ask: How does this 
new model include old models? Thus, old models become part of the 
data for the formation of new understandings. An example is the 
power of the model of mechanism which still informs many theories. 
This detracts from reality because mechanism can prevent us from 
seeing the multi nature of experience. The other side of this is a 
model which allows for experience to be multi-faceted. 

This suggests that an adequate model is a perceptual con¬ 
struct which enables us to acknowledge and formulate the fragmentary 

10 Ian Barbour. Myths, Models and Paradigms . (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1974), pp. 6 and 7. 
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aspect of experience without being stuck there. Such a construct, by 
giving us the power of comprehension, will invite us to interact with 
a complex world without being intimidated by the confusing disarray 
of options facing us. 

This is very much like what a physicist does. The physicist 
sets up a model to see what is there, and in the process of doing so 
sometimes discovers something which was thought not to be there. The 
pattern reflects new information. The experimenter can ignore this 
new information or revise the model. Brewer argues that models, to 
be good models, must make room for emergence. To do this we need a 
meta model which informs the experimental models, to help us ask good 
questions. "By formulating a question about the unknown in terms of 
a judicious set of models, one can leave a direct and uncluttered path 
down which the desired potentialities can slide into reality." 11 

Brown suggests that "theories are not only 'about* their vari¬ 
ous domains, they also reflect and create the context and consciousness 
from which they emerge." 12 He argues that it is possible to construct 
a theory which allows us to be reflective and acting. With adequate 
models we do not have to choose between the two. A religious model, 
then, will be a means to render our environment and our personal 
interaction more coherent. We will be able to organize and revise 
our cognitive structures so we can act with intentionality which is 

11 Jess Brewer, "The Experimentalists Experience," (Vancouver: 
University of British Columbia, 1977), p. 13. 

12 Brown, p. 232. 
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faithful to our understanding of the world. This builds in criteria 
to judge models. 


Myth/"Really Real*' 


Social 
Function 



Commitment 


This diagram is an attempt to suggest the interrelationship 
between social practise and conviction sets, doctrine, and the "really 
real." This diagram is a model of understanding which aids us in our 
life construction. Myth refers to how we understand the "really real" 
(God ... Blik), ritual/symbol is our church life as nurture; social 
function is how we live out our conviction sets; commitment is related 
to our conviction sets - both of which grow out of ritual and myth. 
This process can flow in any direction; new duties teaching us new 
rituals, etc. 

Part of the problem in contemporary religious life is the 
foundation for action. If our understanding of God is inadequate, 
using the model I outlined, it leads to confusion about the meaning 
of the other poles. For example, religion does have a conserving 
function, and becomes bourgeois when a doctrine of a static God is 
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the underlying premise. If our mythic understanding of what is ulti¬ 
mately real is to be integral to our practice of social transformation, 
the idea of transformation must be integral in the mythical dimension. 

Christian realism, even with an emerging concern for justice 
and transformation of institutions, has a problem understanding how 
religious experience fits with action. Part of the contradiction 
emerges when one uses Marxist analysis. Christian realism is still 
dependent on classical theism, and Marxist analysis contains the nega¬ 
tion of God. Thus the problem of God and evil are still there for 
liberation theology. Since God is unchanging and all-powerful there 
is an internal contradiction. When one pole is experiencing some 
sort of transformation, it has an impact on all other items in the 
relationship, supporting or calling them into question. 

We can change our conviction sets (or action, or ritual). 

That transformation creates the need of transformation in all parts 
of the model. For example, the feminist demand that we change our 
language (ritual) about God leads to question the nature of God. This 
creates problems if one's model of God is too limited. This naturally 
leads us to reject religious sensibilities, if we believe that God is 
unchanging, or we can redevelop what we mean about change in the nature 
of God. This can be partly solved by language of dynamic God. How¬ 
ever, even here, there can be an illogical construct, if one's theology 
is based on dualism of experience. Thus models need to be tested for 
internal coherence as well as for the ability to stand public questions. 

Through an understanding of models I am illustrating a way to 
show the implication of beliefs. Beliefs matter not only for the 
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model as a meaningful construct, but also for the implication it has 
for our life. Religion becomes something foundational for the whole 
of life rather than a specialized compartment of existence. 

Conviction sets play a role in the development of such.a model 
of reality. Conviction sets are important not only in determining what 
aspects of reality we want to map in models. They can also help trans¬ 
form inadequate models. We need criteria in judging the adequacy of 
models; theological reflection aids in that task. Does that belief 
aid us in living our life? Does that belief aid in building a model 
which affirms more complexity? For example, a process view of God 
includes transformation and creativity as necessary for God and the 
world. This means that complexification has the potential for both 
good and bad,results. While evil is potential, so is good, and thus, 
complexification is not intrinsically wrong. The importance of wider 
models is that impoverished models give us impoverished experience. 

This leads to pain. 13 

It is true that in a complex world people experience psycho¬ 
logical pain. Every decision made seems to increase the complexity 
of life. It is this fact that decisions complexify, or as it is some¬ 
times put, “every good solution leads to a better problem." That 
creates pain and confusion, because the model of explanation was 
deficient to prepare us for these results. People's models are limi¬ 
ted insofar as they want simplistic solutions. This leads to a 

13 Richard Bandler and John Grinder. The Structure of Magic . 
(Palo Alto: Science and Behavior Books, 1975-75), I. 
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failure of nerve because their model of reality leads them to expect 
a less complex world. This is the attraction of conservative religion 
or politics, as well as of simplistic solutions. Dogmatic and extre¬ 
mist politics, particularly of the Marxist type, provide total explan¬ 
atory model which is attractive in complex times. Thus when a model 
excludes pluralism, and devalues complex answers, narrow particularism 
arises. It is not the matter of too many choices which is pain giving, 
rather it is the lack of a plausibility structure to adjudicate among 
the choices. 

We understand that people make the best choice among those 
offered them by the model by which they understand the world. "Human 
beings' behavior, no matter how bizarre it may first appear, makes 
sense when it is seen in the context of the choices generated by their 
model." 14 The problem we encounter in people in pain is that they do 
not have enough apparent choices - they are blocked. And this block¬ 
age is in the models people inherit, claim as their own, and create 
out of their experience. It is very much like the process point of 
view that what the past world is given out of present experience 
to be available for making decisions, and what decisions a self makes 
is offered for future decisions. The task is to keep open the poten¬ 
tial of present/past for future possibilities of action and meaning. 

As critical reflectors our task is to remind ourselves that models 
are not reality but only re-present it. The opening of a model to 


14 Ibid., I, p. 14. 
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reflect more of reality is a process which can change the world. 

Although there is a multiplicity of models from which we can 
choose to reconstruct, this relativism of models does not mean that 
all models are equally good or true. It is not sufficient nor true 
to say that one idea is as good as any other idea. We need to evaLuate 
models and make truth judgments about them. We can make truth claims, 
not in the absolutist sense, but in the universal and public sense . 15 
We can talk about meaningful discourse, semantic wholes. While we 
experience a fragmentary aspect of the semantic whole, we anticipate 
that the fuller meaning will come in the engagement in rational dis¬ 
course. It is this anticipatory aspect which helps sort out truth 
claims. Meaning can be verified as it is experienced in the testing 
out of the adequacy of a meaning system in its correspondence to public 
reality, i.e.; how does it reflect our tradition as given in the mem¬ 
ory of the church. Further, does it make sense to one who does not 
hold that view? Is there an internal coherence in the model and 
does it explain what it claims to explain? As well, the concept of 
elegance of models indicates a certain aesthetic quality as a judg¬ 
ment. Do the discords of modern music create a new feeling tone 
which transcends mere discord? If it does, it becomes aesthetical¬ 
ly pleasing, not in the sense that it fits former standards of music, 
but in the sense that it is not mere trivia nor mere noise. So there 
are qualitative standards. What is important for discussion is that 
we can establish general guidelines to help us engage in revisionist 

15 Cf. discussion on pp. 63 and 79. 
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theology- We can sort out the deep structures in story form, and we 
can see if the model reflects common human experience and whether it 
enhances our experience. 

Total meaning of history can only arise when we arrive at 
universal history. Habermas discovers this "total meaning of history" 
in the idea of perfected society which allows for "total communica¬ 
tion among its members. 1,16 Total communication implies a society of 
"right living" in which all crippling deception and manipulation be¬ 
tween humans has ceased. This utopian view (the Kingdom of God) gives 
us an image which enables us to criticize the past and the present, 
discovering the emerging tendencies of the future. The model of 
Christian story suggests that we are placed in the world as evidence 
of the future (God's future) kingdom. This style of being is one of 
the disturbers of the status quo and comforters of the homeless. The 
faith story calls for a response which understands that the future is 
for all people which we have realized, partially, in our own selves, 
now. 


16 Cf. Sullivan's discussion of Habermas. 

When I use the term universal history, I do not mean a uni¬ 
form history, for diverse particulars are important to give wider 
experience. Universal, then, does not deny uniqueness or diversity. 
This is not to imply that each moment of history is not full, that 
it is objectified for the future. So I am not arguing that meaning 
is only given at the end of history but rather that each moment of 
completion of the process, of becoming concrete includes anticipa¬ 
tion of further wholeness. Thus, there is always the "more" of 
history which each "present" gives form to. In this sense, the 
"end" of history will make concrete, in a different way, each moment 
of history. I believe this is the "lure" of God which suggests an 
image of "what could be" without suggesting that "what is" was given 
prior to it becoming actual. 
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In the next section of my paper I will be focusing on the 
role of religious conviction in transformation. I will be using the 
concept of systems to indicate how change comes about. 

Religion and Life Construction 

Religion is a system of information process and transmission 
which helps define where a person is, so that that person knows where 
the person is. Religion offers a resource, fundamental and pervasive, 
for the human enterprise of life construction. This means it must be 
coherent in its attempt to define inner and outer meanings in life. 17 
Religion becomes a context of information process where the material 
goals of life construction are located. Religion projects ways in 
which the limits of life are given some plausibility structure. Reli¬ 
gion offers foundations and responds, based on those foundations, to 
the changes experienced, to make its "explanation" plausible to the 
changing experiences of life. And religion must, finally, include the 
concept of the "really real" within the information process which 
seeks to describe its plausibility structure. That is, in giving 
a "really real" foundation to meaning frames, that divine element 
must, to be accessible in maintaining the meaning frame, reflect the 
struggles of the human situation. For example, "God," when dealing 

17 Cf. the diagram in Introduction and discussion p. 81 ff. 
Material, in the sense of non gnostic* does have implications for the 
total meaning of existence - from sex to prayer. Inner and outer is 
a reference to the requirement that we pray unceasingly. This is what 
I call the "prayer fact." Prayer is not just inner experience, but 
how we live our life as a gift to God. 
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with suffering, is not outside the sufferer's experience but must be 
included in the experience of suffering. In Buddhism, as non theism, 
(in the traditional sense of the word) it is the process of the human 
journey which reflects and transcends the experience of suffering. 

In some understandings of Christianity God suffers with us and tran¬ 
scends through that experience of suffering. Thus, in both religions, 
the resources for meaning take seriously the reality of suffering and 
the internal resources for n escaping M suffering. Both religions re¬ 
flect on information processes. They suggest resources which offer 
resolution to the problems, which are internal to the system of infor¬ 
mation yet transform or transcend the system, offering quantum leaps 
in understanding which are not foreign to the meaning frame. 

Religion is "able to offer resources - usually fundamental 
and pervasive resources - for the human enterprise of life construc¬ 
tion ." 18 What this means is that religion functions as an information 
system which establishes constraints, transmits value. In other words, 
religion attempts to tell us where we are in a life journey. 

If a person knows where he is, where he comes from, and where 
he is going, (those bits of information acting, therefore, 
as constraints), he no longer has to waste time reading a map 
and trying to use a compass . 19 

That person will have developed, and been given, a model for meaning¬ 
ful existence. By beginning with the "really real" the model of 
existence is continually pushed and expanded. By asking basic 

18 John Bowker. The Religious Imagination and the Sense of 
God . (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978), p. 17. 

19 Ibid. 
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theological questions of where and how we encounter God, and for what 
reason, our model will be enlarged. 

I understand that religion is a system which is concerned with 
life construction, and like all systems, transformation comes about 
within the system and at its limits of meaning. This is a relational 
view. Characteristics of a system are constitutive rather than summa- 
tive. It is the movement of dynamics into form. Religion has to do 
with the liminality of experience, and transformation happens there. 

We create communitas at the point where explanations and actions 
demand we break old forms, and we create new forms. Religion aids us 
in the restructuring of our individual and collective lives. This 
happens at the edges of experience. We experience the religious 
dynamic in the breaking of a model into a wider model. This is the 
experience of death and resurrection, sin and forgiveness. Religious 
language helps us identify that process through the metaphors of 
transformation which are unique to religion. In this moment, we and 
our world are transformed. 

Examining an information system discloses a correspondence 
with theology. There is a set of related definitions about humanity, 
assumptions and propositions which deal with reality as an integrated 
set of relationships. Bateson 20 argues that the world is a system. 

The world is a whole with interdependent parts constituting it. For 
example, an atom is a system.) And systems maintain themselves in 

20 Gregory Bateson. Steps to an Ecology of the Mind . (New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1972), p. 464. 
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a changing environment as dynamic steady states. Systems are respon¬ 
sive to their environment and re-create themselves in the interchange; 
they are self-creative. There is, as well, a pattern and coordination, 
eg., evolution. There is an interdependence along systems; as with 
points along a net, when something is displaced, all suffer some dis¬ 
placement. There is room for purpose without slavery, and freedom 
without anarchy. There is subjectivity in the ability of a system to 
register internal and external forces affecting its existence. Con¬ 
sciousness is the ability of a system to register internal and exter¬ 
nal forces affecting its existence. Consciousness is the ability of 
a system to be aware of its own subjectivity. These same comments 
could apply to the description of a religious system. 

Perhaps this illustration will clarify the power of informa¬ 
tion. If you kick a stone its reaction is predictable, in that 
given weight/force, you can predict its motion. Effect equals cause. 
If, however, you kick a dog, the situation is more complex. In kick¬ 
ing a dog you convey information. The dog responds through its own 
information system to the information given by the kick, that is, 
it interprets. To predict what will happen you need to know its 
memory of other kicks, its relationship to you, and you in relation 
to the dog's territory. The dog has a degree of freedom to "make 
sense" of the potential information which was sent its way. This 
has much to do with pattern, form, and difference. 

It is the communication of patterns in forms to which we 
must pay attention. As Bateson says: 
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Artistic skill is the combination of many levels of mind - 
unconscious, conscious, and external - to make a statement 
of their combination. It is not a matter of expressing a 
single level. 

Similarly, Isadora Duncan, when she said, 'If I could say it 

I wouldn’t have to dance it,' was talking nonsense, because 

21 

her dance was about combination of moving and saying. 

What Bateson is rejecting is the attempt to separate intellect from 
emotion. The dance, as an emotive experience, is intellectual for 
it is a 'language. 1 

Bowker in his study suggests that the transformation of 
religious consciousness came about (and comes about) at the points 
when inherited models break down. The dilemma in the Jewish/Greek 
worlds was the problem of discerning and specifying the difference 
which God ought to make, "if he _is God as he claimed to be. It was, 
in other words, the problem of specifying the effect of God - the 
difference which he was supposed to make - in the world and lives of 
men." 2 2 

Religious experience gets translated into conviction sets 
and models. 23 Religion, then is a bounded system of information pro¬ 
cess, in which humans are offered fundamental resources for the 
construction of their lives. By examining the role of ritual, text, 
worship, its organizational mode, we can discover how that religion 
answers the questions of meaning and is open to being transformed. 

It transmits its memory through a system or a "historical" route 
which provides the foundation and the way of transformation . Both 

21 Ibid. 22 Bowker, p. 98. 

23 Cf. Tracy's program for revisionist theology. 
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continuity and novelty are contained within the system. As well, 
religion is an open-ended system; thus it interacts with its environ¬ 
ment and is affected by it. 

What we look for in a religious system is the way it has 
transmitted the sense of "God," of the experience of "theistic effect" 
into a process by which that experience is remembered out of present 
experience. 24 

The sense of God is not an essence which is preserved unchang- 
ingly but an experience which is modelled in one f s present circum¬ 
stances. "The church is a living movement which maintains its iden¬ 
tity through the memory of its history not by preserving unchanging 
essence." 25 We think in the present and the present locates as impor¬ 
tant what was dimly perceived in its memory. 

The new pattern of memory created by the immersion of the church 
in the present in turn illumines the present, and the church can 
share what it sees there with others. In the process, the church 
itself is changed as it expresses its new patterns of memory 
and understanding in its own life. 26 

In the whole past of planetary history there are several things which 
have happened (and things which have not, but could have) that our 
present sorts out to be the cause of the future. Some future possibil¬ 
ities become actual, and others do not, but still can influence me in 


24 It is important to note that I use the term "God" to describe 
the "religious" or the "really real." Some religions do not use the 
term "God" but do have a sense of the "really real." Each "sense of 
God" brings different insights throught its understanding of the 
"really real." Buddhism in its negation of the material, or the self, 
is an aid to discover what is "really real." Languague becomes awk¬ 
ward at this point. What I am trying to indicate through God language 
is the most basic and most necessary for life. 

2s Cobb, p. 10. 26 Ibid. 
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the present as I struggle, unsuccessfully, to actualize them. The past 
is there, efficacious but not as an essence to be repeated. As Hart- 
shorne says, "Events in their concreteness are never known in antecedert 
events, whereas they are habitually known in subsequent ones (more or 
less directly) by either memory or perception. 27 It is something in 
the adult experience which tells us of the potential in the child, not 
the other way around. What was potential remains only as possible; it 
is the present which makes it concrete and real for the future. 

This is an important aspect of the way theological insight can 

inform future action. It is not so much that something happened in the 

past. In the words of Hartshorne, 

The past is found in the present, not vice versa; and only because 
the past is in the present is the future also, though only par¬ 
tially, in the present, is that which, whatever else later becomes 
true of it, must contain the present as its past. 28 

Religious discourse can help us focus the past in our present, and give 

foundation for future action. Models can give us possible futures in, 

for example, the use of scenarios. "We have the kind of knowledge we 

2 9 

need to make reasonable, responsible decisions." 

Religious conviction sets can move us from knowing, in the 
sense of covering all eventualities before we act, to knowing as 
understanding. This moves beyond explanation to include explanation 
in the context of future meaning. We construct networks of meaning 
and significance through our theological reflection and the reflection 

z7 Charles Hartshorne. "Creativity and the Deductive Logic of 
Causality." Review of Metaphysics , 27/1 (September 1973), 67. 

28 Ibid., p. 68. 29 Ibid., p. 73'. 
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problematic the tradition was transformed to locate God again. 

I am examining how some God-suggestive symbols have an effect 
and are plausible. Those symbols suggest something which transcends 
a particular locale and seems to match the life construction of an 
individual and a people* In the case of Jesus he was able to transform 
the religion of will into the religion of the spirit and yet remain 
in the tradition. 31 We are now experiencing the fulfilment of the 
religion of the spirit as we move to some sort of planetary or global 
consciousness* Part of the ministry of Jesus was a grappling with how 
God was to be experienced in everyday life and the liberation that 
brings His teaching and ministry were directed to the sense of God. 

As Bowker says, "But Jesus also implied a direct input from theistic 
externality as being resourceful in his own case, and he claimed it 
could also be resourceful for others." 32 It is a process by which 
the experience of one person's God-relatedness is given to others 
that justifies nurturing. For it we are God-related, in the process 
viewpoint, then we are world-related. Since we are world-related, 
what we do matters and it also makes a difference to God. We need 
to discover this fact through our experience of Christian community, 
at prayer and at work. 

I have tried to weave together different lines of research 
and formulate a theoretical housing. This housing will subsume and 

31 Cf. Bowker's discussion or Cobb's in Structure of Christian 
Existence , especially pp. 107-124. I believe Clark Williamson is 
working towards this according to "Focus on Visitors," Newsletter of 
the Center for Process Studies, 4/3 (March, 1980), 4. 
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becomes data for future action. An example is the theological state¬ 
ment that God is unaffected. We can say, "Leave it up to God," and 
the force of the statement, given the theological understanding of a 
static God, is to deny power to other entities. The same statement 
concerning leaving it up to God has a far different force when God 
is affected by the world; then God acts with only the data given God 
and we become intrinsically necessary to God's action. 

What I am suggesting is that the role of theological reflec¬ 
tion, in study groups, in preaching, and in action, is crucial to 
the ongoingness of the faith. In fact, it becomes a resource for 
future conviction sets. Building conviction sets or models is not 
incidental for future understanding but is the stuff future under¬ 
standing is made of. This will mean that theological reflection 
will be open to other insights in dialogue with its normative mem¬ 
ories (for example. Buddhism). In the past, theology has been 
transformed by new insights, giving new theological foundations. 

This point is crucial as a foundation for reconstruction. When we 
as a community of believers see how our memory track has emerged, 
we will be less fearful of being transformed by the complexifica- 
tion process. 

In looking at the role of Jesus and the prophets, we dis¬ 
cover how that religious system was open to transformation. There 
was the normativeness of the Torah which included the understanding 
that the Torah could be expanded upon. It was the gospel, God's 
activity that the religious tradition pointed to. 30 The claim was 
that the theistic effect was locatable and when that experience was 
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give coherence to the reliable information we currently have about 
relationships in a given area, and will suggest new relationships for 
further investigation. It is through the relationships in a given 
area that the part/whole dialectic is seen. One uses postulates to 
do this and these postulates derive from various sources, including 
commmon-sense observation of the natural world, analysis of the re¬ 
sults of experiements, and creative inspiration based on analogy. 

Each postulate is felt to account for some of the variance in the 
area of interest. There is an openness in the system so that new 
information about the area of concern can enter in and give new mean¬ 
ing or understanding. This system as well accumulates information 
and discloses a unity about reality. Again anticipation is a factor. 
The hope for further insight suggests that meaning of an event also 
includes a "more." This anticipation of more understanding leaves 
room for emergence of the truly novel. It is anticipation which 
enters the system, keeping it open for emergence. Systems are seen 
to be purposeful, open, and accumulative. 

The basic principle underlying purposeful or goal-seeking 
activity is feedback, a process by which a system informs its com¬ 
ponent parts how to relate to one another and to the external environ¬ 
ment in order to facilitate the correct or beneficial execution of 
certain system functions. Not only is there a relationship between 
the cause as prior to the effect, but the cause is finally 

32 Bowker, p. 182. 
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dependent on its effect. We live in a universe in which causal trains 
endure, survive through time, only if they are recursive. The whole 
can feedback into the subsystems producing new possibilities. 

The following illustration points to the process of change 
in a system. When we see the need for more agricultural production 
to feed the world, one way to respond is to increase production by 
introducing fertilizers into the soil. We are able to increase the 
output, but at a cost. We have introduced a change which is played 
out through the whole eco system. We are not clear about all the 
implications, for the soil, of the increased production. In in¬ 
creasing the change for potential good we are also increasing the 
poossibility of evil results, for example, nutrient depletion, detri¬ 
mental effect on the water systems. There is also the question of 
the permanence of that change. Where there is permanent change, does 
that necessarily mean that we cannot at some point in the future 
introduce other possibilities to minimize the damage, or enchance 
the good? Although it might not be possible to undo the results of 
previous ages, our being related demands value systems which lessen 
the risk of our involvement. 

Griffin*s discussion of evil points out that this very pro¬ 
cess allows us to experience greatness as well as suffering. As he 
says, 

... to stimulate more complex and thereby more intense forms 
of experience is to risk the possibility of more intense 
discord; but it is also to make possible the enjoyment of the 
more intense harmonies. 33 

33 David Griffin. God, Power, and Evil: A Process Theodicy . 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1976), p. 308. 
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Understanding this risk is part of the evolutionary process. The fact 
of risk does not excuse laissez faire attitudes to action; rather it 
takes all action with utmost seriousness because action is crucial to 
how we become (or disappear). A religious stance affirms that there 
is a worthwhileness to this quest of life. "This life is not good 
but in danger and in joy." 34 

We live in an interrelated, multi-faceted universe and the pro¬ 
cess view affirms that we can express self-power in that context. The 
notion that we matter, give our unique tone to, and yet are not indis¬ 
pensable to, this universe, is a freeing notion. We are not proving 
our intrinsic worth, for we have intrinsic importance; action is for 
the sake of others because we do not have to act to give ourselves 
importance. Again, it is a liberating experience to know that although 
our actions make a difference, past occasions are there for future 
actualization. And we are not the only actors. This allows action 
without the heavy moral expectation which has frozen some people from 
acting because they are looking for the perfect solution. As the 
scientist has discovered, all really good solutions lead to better 
problems. Focusing is the resultant outcome of such a process, 
refining the problem area into a more manageable construct. 

Ideas enter into a matrix of experience and can operate as 
transformation of processes. Ideas, both as symbolic and as they are 
lived in action, become data for our model of reality. Story and 
liturgy are ways which happen. They give us some determinative power 

34 Bowker, p. 290. 
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over our experience. They provide a framework through which meaning 
is given. There is a close parallel between faith and imagination. 

Our symbolic structures are ways by which our character can emerge. 

In constructing life stories we have one aspect of agency and control. 
This agency, in turn, creates the ability to be immersed in life's 
complexity and let go of the notion of absolute control. Symbols can 

3 5 

help expand or narrow our models of reality, giving us character. 

We are now at the point of examining character which helps us 
to live this life in danger and joy. 

Character Development 

The ethicists of character have indicated that the formation 
of character results from the immersion in [Christian] story. The 
ethicists suggest that moral character results from the vision of the 
Kingdom of God as it informs our activity in changing actual social 
economic realities. I agree. Further, I believe that the symbols 
of faith operate with cognitive and affective power. Given the inter¬ 
face between adequate understandings and action, our faith statement 
that God is experienceable in the structures of reality, gives warrants 
for action. In a previous chapter I argued that the process view gives 
us a view of the self as interrelated, forming the grounds for an 
understanding of a responsible self. I want to explore, now, some 
of the ways in which character is developed. 


35 Cf. my discussion of character in the third chapter. 
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Maguire connects the development of identity with moral reason. 
"Character ... has a cognitive role, since merely apparent good will 
not ring true when brought within the dynamics of character geared to 
the really good." 36 The development of character results from the role 
of story and vision as they create a conviction set which is structured 
towards the good. Character emerges out of our understanding of how 
God works. Since God acts as a persuasion for good, when we form our 
character around that lure we become more sensitive to the good. "The 
Kingdom of heaven is not isolation of good from evil. It is the over¬ 
coming of evil by good" is the way Whitehead puts it (RM, 148). 

In the words of Hauerwas, 

The idea of character, therefore, involves in the most fundamen¬ 
tal way the relation between thought and action. We are and can 
be self-agents because we act intentionally - that is, we can 
and do determine our actions and our selves in accordance with 
the reasons we embody. We are who we are because our actions 
are formed by how our attention is directed through our language 
and symbols. Our reasons are not the cause of our behavior, in 
a Humean sense, but they explain our actions and our selves be¬ 
cause such intentions are the constituents of our agency. Our 
character is thus the qualification of our self-agency through 
our beliefs, intentions, and actions through which we acquire 
an ongoing orientation. 37 

The interrelatedness of all entities makes possible this understanding 
of character. 38 We are what we do experience and think. The models 
of understanding we live with, as they are rehearsed in liturgy and 


36 Daniel C. Maguire. The Moral Choice . (Garden City: Double¬ 
day, 1978), p. 266. 

37 Stanley Hauerwas. Character and the Christian Life . (San 
Antonio: Trinity University Press, 1975), p. 230. 

38,, Your character is developed according to your faith." RM, 
15. 
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action, aid in the educational task of forming "good character." Our 
symbolic structures based on our "feeling" about the world, acting, 
praying, make our symbolic structures conformal. 

There has been a good deal of educational reflection on life 
stages and life scripts as they relate to moral development. I am not 
going to rehearse the arguments here. Let it be sufficient to say that 
we find ourselves in the world with a natural, curiosity about our role 
and place in the world. Our life is not lived out of a predetermined 
given, nor is it an unfolding of an essense. Human development emerges 
out of experiences of the individual. "My life-style has contributed 
to who I am today and to the meaning my life has had over its course," 
say Evelyn and James Whitehead. "It is one cf the ways human life can 
be lived meaningfully." 39 It is a truism that we go through life exper 
iencing and building on that experience. We evoke past myths and we 
create explanations to synthesize our experience. We have traditions 
which tell us where we are and where we have been. In the words of 
the Whiteheads, 

We have argued that hidden in the challenges of psychological de¬ 
velopment are the agenda of contemporary Christian spirituality. 
Getting better at loving and at work is thus, for the Christian, 
a religious task. 40 

Our character emerges out of this enterprise of engagement with life. 

David Griffin 41 suggests that character emerges through a three 
fold process. This is a helpful corrective to the concept of 

39 Evelyn and James Whitehead. Christian Life Patterns . (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1978), p. 180. 

40 Ibid., p. 192. 41 In class discussion, spring 1979. 
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developmental stages. He argues that what is basic to development is 
the fulfilment of certain value needs which go on through the life 
stages. One value need is the receptive. The emphasis is on reception 
of experience. This stage is primarily passive, where our needs for 
love, support, affirmation are met. Food, air, water, touch, the basic 
needs of life are also met here. With a deficient receptive stage we 
would have little resource for the future. Story and sacrament could 
operate here to give us a framework and feeling tone of being accepted. 
Another need, that of control of power, is the achievement stage. It 
is the ability to say "I can do that." It is to take inherited values 
and give them one's own uniqueness and then actualize them. If there 
is little opportunity to have control, then both the achievement and 
the receptive values are trivialized. The final value is the contrib¬ 
utory. Value comes from the anticipation that one is doing something 
which contributes to the whole. If the other two stages are not 
operative there is little to give. If we do not contribute, that 
trivializes the other two stages. All the values are important in them¬ 
selves as well as for the whole. 42 At particular ages in one's life 
one value will be more emphasized than another. I suggest, though 
that all must be there is some proportion to make responsible action 
possible. The fully authentic person will be the one whose character 
exhibits these values appropriate to that person's developmental pro¬ 
cess. 


42 Receptive values, for example, even at the most basic level, 
provide nourishment for life. Mere existence, though, is not sufficient; 
thus fulfilment of receptive values depend on the total experience of 
our person. And so on. 
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Since life is a dynamic, and since there is causal efficacy in 
the world, "our character," according to Maguire, "results from what 
we have done and how we have chosen within our moral environment." 43 
As Whitehead put it, we are what we think. We exhibit in our daily 
life what we believe to be true. Seeking the good leads to the enlarge¬ 
ment of the good. When we understand that life is interrelated, we will 
act with that in mind. There is an ecology of good ideas and an ecology 
of bad ideas. The understanding that good and evil live on is not a 
moralistic view, but a realistic assessment of how life is. When we 
use the resources of the interrelated system and form our character 
around the lure of God, then we become a possible field of force for 
God's activity. Just as Jesus was open to the dynamic of God, we too, 
as Paul said, can be formed by that same power. 44 

It is important to understand this character formation in a 
non-substantialist way. Since we are both sinful and saved, we under¬ 
stand that our attempts to be ethical are always ambiguous. In a 
substantialist world view this discussion would take on the heavy 
overtones of moralism, the notion of picking oneself up by the boot 
straps, or legalism. Such a view leaves little room for grace, and 
closes us off from an ongoing struggle of being an ethical person. 

A substantialist position leads to the conceit of perfectionism which 
debilitates us and leads to inaction. This is because we do not see 


43 Maguire, p. 286. 

44 John B. Cobb, Jr., Christ in a Pluralistic Age . (Philadel¬ 
phia: Westminster Press, 1975). 
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action as finite. The kind of character I am arguing for includes the 
recognition that the self is a becoming process with steps both front¬ 
wards and backwards. A non-substantialist character would perceive 
failure as real, but would not see it as the full and only definition 
of the self. Further, the character I am arguing for would see the 
need for, and be open to, others in the development of one's character. 

As Griffin puts it, "No rule can be given, [as the proper action] 
achieving a fitting balance is one of the ways in which ethical life 
is necessarily an art." 45 There is an aesthetic quality to the moral 
life. An element of aesthetics is bringing together the disparate col¬ 
ors and making them into a meaningful whole. This can be non-representa- 
tional because it is the total effect which creates the aesthetic tone. 
For example, in jazz, a-tonal sounds and discords can create impressions 
which move and affect us. The ethical life requires that kind of 
feeling love, to be able to judge between the models of reality we are 
offered. 

Paradoxically, while embodying an interpretation of experience that 
calls forth awe - even contemplation - the truly significant model 
will also be instrumental. It will suggest even as it stands the 

4 e 

possible generation of more nuanced, more comprehensive models. 

I want to conclude this section on the importance of character 
by quoting Griffin. I use this long quote because it sums up my argu¬ 
ment. He is arguing that this development action is two-fold: (1) in¬ 
direct character development,- mine, others', institutions'? and (2) 
direct, - actions on those things which are accessible to one's 

45 David Griffin. "A Normative Theory of Obligation by a White¬ 
headian," (n.d.) (m.d.), p. 6. 
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immediate range of involvement. The indirect is the reconstruction 
of the macro and the direct, the micro. Both need to be addressed, 
neither can be ignored. One can make judicious decisions here. For 
example, I will work in changing Canadian society and it is your task 
to change the U.S. society, knowing that in an eco system our effect 
on our immediate environment has an effect on the whole system. Fur¬ 
ther, the actions of two different people, even at a distance, are 
related. The relationship exists in the impact, and also in the sharing 
of a goal, conviction set, or shared story. Our character results from 
the story which is ourselves. 

Although the fundamental normative principle of morality centers 
around acts [in particular, the intention informing the acts], 

[the connection between the act and the actor] give expression 
to the truths which those advocating an "ethics of character" 
have emphasized: that the moral life requires a moral character, 
that we are responsible to a significant degree for the kind of 
character which we have, that we can take measures to change our 
character, and that we should try to form our character in such 
a way that we will have moral interests. The question of whether 
"ought implies can" involves the distinction between acts and 
character. We ought to be the kind of person who is genuinely 
concerned with the welfare of others. If a person does not now 
have this kind of concern, he or she cannot suddenly acquire it. 

In this sense "ought" does not imply "can." But the person can 
become the kind of person who has this concern, i.e., he or she 
can develop this character trait. And since we can, it is our 
duty to do this, since this is one of the central ways in which 
we can promote good, and one of those over which we have most 
control. Hence, for example, to meditate might be one of the 
most moral things we could do. 47 


46 Gloria Durka and Joanmarie Smith. Modeling God . (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1976), p. 17. 


47 Griffin, "A Normative Theory .p. 6. 
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Story and Eucharist as Transformation 

Story-telling functions through drama, narrative, and liturgy. 

We are not only given stories, we tell them, we sing them, we act them, 
and we celebrate them. Personal control results from story telling, 
giving us some coherence over chaos. Story telling in character forma¬ 
tion relates to where we are, who we are, and what we will become. 

Story telling in the development of an individual can take a concept 
like developmental psychology and make it less static. For example, 
the developmental psychology can help me understand that what is happen¬ 
ing to me is common to others. Story telling provides a form by which 
we put our unique stamp on our development. Further, I am not bound 
to repeat what everyone else does. I can offer my unique telling. 

The world of story telling and Sacramert is an aesthetic way 
of organizing the data of the spirit. The aesthetic world is directed 
to making available the subjective world of experience. Art is a 
matter of maximizing complexity and intensity in harmony. The more 
contrast in harmony, the richer the life. However, while art is a 
movement from complexity to simplicity, to control the spiritual 
within the limits of a canvas, a piece of music, a poem, or a novel, 
the religious impulses seek an unrestricted field of value whose har¬ 
mony involves an ever enlarging processive synthesis of complexity and 
harmony. While claiming that stories are a result of the divine urge 
to meaning, it is important to remember that this urge to creation, 
in its human forms, adds to the meaning of the divine. Human creativi¬ 
ty functions in concern with divine creativity, each mutually affecting 
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one another. 

Understanding that symbolic forms aid in the creation of reli¬ 
gious consciousness pushes the boundaries of understanding. Thus our 
liturgical forms can aid us in social transformation. The semantic 
whole represents the lure of the spirit. Semantic networks and cul¬ 
tural context reflect the transcendent and immanent nature of life. 

Our stories reflect particular times and places which are "beyond” us, 
but which are acted out in every day life. Our histories and stories, 
which reflect past spiritual encounters, carry forth the past to be¬ 
come present experience. Our present experience can be reflected 
through religious symbols. We can enhance our sensitivities or we can 
close out experiences by our assumptions and symbols. We can become 
tone-deaf to the religious impulse (and thus deny that there is music) 
or we can train our ear. We do that by thinking, meditating, praying, 
acting, and story-telling. 

Religious discourse is more than moral, philosophical, and 
aesthetic visions of the universe. It is an integrating fusion, a 
response of the whole affective, emotional, and conceptual life of the 
individual to a sense of the value of the universe, in its totality 
and its diverse parts. It is a sensitive reaction to values - felt 
and conceptualized - insights into the nature of things. Religious 
image making is one of the primary avenues by which those values are 
carried forth, enlarging experience, transforming existence, advancing 
the creative process - according to the emerging new values. These 
new insights aid the furthering of the creative advance. 48 
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Some people want to trivialize the movement of creativity by 
suggesting that our stories are mere products of an all powerful 
supernatural designer. My view leads to different conclusions. There 
has been a continual movement into complexity. Each moment, though, 
is dependent upon the integration reached. It also demands an inter¬ 
dependence of all life. Each organization of cells, say, becomes the 
sufficient basis for further advance, and just as the order becomes 
enriched, so does the experience, for itself and for more complexity. 
Each movement increases the value of the cosmic struggle. The movement 
of the spirit, its life, depends upon the type of future we humans 
create. Thus, story and action go together as ways praxis may result. 

Story telling of the noblest kind is the human recognition of 
this movement, of the creative transformation all life goes through. 
Further it aids our personal allegiance to the process of progressive 
integration. Religious activity functions to make us more attuned to 
the richness of experience which is achieved in a shared community. 

The aim of liturgy is to create a more humane, just and sustainable 
future. 

Religious symbols are at once a journey inward to self-worth 
and a journey outward to care for the world. Each of us carries the 
world within us. How we care for ourselves is reflected in how we 
care for the world, and vice versa. Religious experience is both 
solitary and communal. The aim of solitariness is the satisfaction 

48 Cf. Nancy Frankenberry 1 s discussion of religious experience 
in "The Empirical Dimension of Religious Experience." Process Studies , 
8/4 (Winter 1978) , p. 261. 
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of the religious striving, a completion found in such unified subjec¬ 
tive forms like agape or classless society. By our world-loyalty, our 
solitariness is deepened. We are different, yet together. In our 
symbols we are called to experience both our relational as well as our 
solitary self. In our liturgy we should be driven to hold them togeth¬ 
er in the spirit which points us to some aspect of organic life together. 

It is through our icons and symbols that we are able to share 
in the other's experience. This means that doctrines, symbols, and 
metaphors must be open to transformation. This calls for critical 
reflection upon the ideas, actions, and symbols we use to express our 
spiritual life. It calls for changes in our paradigms so that more 
or reality is made accessible to all. We do that by theological re¬ 
flection and social transformation. 

Crossan, in his discussion of story, 49 indicates how Jesus 
used parables to challenge and transform his hearers. Jesus claimed 
that in the very hearing one experienced the Kingdom of God. The 
message was one of transformation. It was an experience of God in the 
matrix of life. The power of story, then, is that it affirms that it 
is in life construction we can experience the theistic effect. 

The engagement of critical reflection is a process of follow¬ 
ing the example of Jesus in using Christian symbol to inform and trans¬ 
form. The power of renaming is there for us to enact in our lives. 

The naming process indicates that we do have a real effect on the 

49 John Crossman. Raid on the Articulate . (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1976). 
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outcome of history. The power of naming is seen, for example, when we 
call capitalism 'welfare for the rich.' Our sense of reality is turned 
upside down and we see more clearly the structures of that particular 
economic system. We know, as a result, that the descriptions we use 
represent our interests and can narrow our viewpoint. When we discover 
this, we are driven to expand our consciousness. Consciousness-raising 
results from judicious story telling. God's redemptive and transforming 
power comes in the breaking of settled images. When our story includes 
as part of the story this fact, " ... it establishes the world as it 
transforms." 50 

Process thought offers a way of making symbols active in forming 
our self concept. In Loomer, for example, we have a way of honoring the 
self which is both communal and individual. As he puts it, "The concept 
of the communal nature of the self means most fundamentally that the 
self is a relational self." 51 What this means, as poetry and art remind 
us, is that when something is shared between two people, behold, they 
are different. It is not only that information has been exchanged/ but 
existence has been affirmed. The very fact of encountering another 
changes and transforms both. For even in reading a novel, we see the 
writer exploring the idea which has come to him/her. The writer deve¬ 
lops the idea through the story form, letting the characters grow and 

50 Cobb, Christ in a Pluralistic Age , p. 60. 

51 B. Loomer, "The Free and Relational Self," in W. Schroeder 
and G. Winter (eds.) Beliefs and Ethics . (New York: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1977), p. 69. 
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transform the idea. As Coles suggests, 

... the writer also reaches out to others, and if the results 
can't be speech; there is another kind of exchange, words on 
paper stirring a response in the reader - Pascal's motion of 
the heart. 52 

In other words, the very fact of life is communal - information affect¬ 
ing relationship. "The realities of our world are objectively present 
within our lives ... This is how the community lives in us." 53 This 
is how community "lives" in sacrament. 

This crucial understanding helps identify how the fact of widen¬ 
ing a person's model, through care of sacrament, story or action, means 
also the creation of a new social order. And the creation of the new 
social order leads to new stories. This transformation is dynamic. 

This view helps us to see how we are "determined" by society and how 
we "determine" society. The self is free, is free in its ability to 
recreate the past, and is relational: the form of the dynamic. In the 
words of Loomer, ” ... we are related so our freedom as self-creative 
agents may assume larger dimensions whereby we become more complex 
selves." 54 The sacraments help us accomplish these ends and help us 
construct new convictions. 55 


52 Robert and J.H. Coles, "Profiles: W. Percy." New Yorker , 54: 
(October 2, 1978), pp. 43 ff. 

53 Loomer, p. 69. 54 Ibid., p. 81. 

55 In a sense, one of the insights we can offer to others is 
the ability to see the obvious for it is as much a novelty as undreamt 
solutions. In bread and wine, we exegete the obvious. See Appendix 
for a Service which is an attempt to be faithful to the views of 
this thesis. 
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The central symbols of bread and wine have a crucial role in 
the creation of the Christian story. Not only are they the historic 
routes by which we are re-membered to our tradition/ they affirm God’s 
participation in the here and now. The bread and wine point us to the 
possibilities that could be made actual in the future. This vision 
operates as a lure to empower our present action. 

Bread and wine tell not only the Christian story. They bring 
also their own meaning. Bread nourishes us and is given to be shared. 
It is dependent upon and grows out of the eco system. Bread and wine 
are the products of hand labour. To come to fruition they must be 
nurtured. Our very encounter with bread and wine relates us to the 
natural order. This relationship reinforces the fact that God is 
discovered in the matrix of experience. Not only do we give the bread 
and wine theological interpretation/ the very fact of bread and wine, 
in and of themselves demand particular responses which form our theolo¬ 
gical constructs. Our meanings cannot be "foreign" to the very nature 
of bread and wine as they nourish and give us spirit. 

Bread and wine have the power of transformation. The Eucharist 
expresses both the goodness and the brokenness of the human journey. 
Life is transformed just as the bread has to be broken if it is to be 
shared and ingested. In this brokenness of bread and sharing of wine 
we are fed and refreshed. It is only broken bread, torn bread, which 
is the resource of nourishment. When we tie these natural facts to 
the symbol of Jesus more depth of meaning is given. We are gounded 
in the very body of Christ, and Christ becomes the paradigm for 
Christian life. We are fed on the bread of life which is the true 
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vine. As Christ is creative transformation who breaks and remolds, W£ 
are reminded in the sharing of bread and of wine that we are to follow 
as the salt and yeast of life. 

In the breaking and sharing of bread and wine, we are reminded 
that our character is to share the sacrament of life with all. We share 
bread with those who are hungry. To do that, we need to restructure life 
so the potential of future food is grounded. In the re-enactment of a 
weekly feast we are continually reminded that our vocation is to feed 
one another. Since bread is perishable, and wine spoils without care, 
we are reminded that we are to care for the things of life, be faith¬ 
ful to their nurture. We care for the perishable so that "justice may 
flow like a mighty river." 

Another aspect of the meal is its emphasis on participation. 

There is the real presence of God in the bread and wine. 56 This real 
presence tells us that God is discoverable in the midst of human activ¬ 
ity. We are reminded that God-relatedness is God's participation in 
us and our participation in God. 57 Our participation adds meaning to 
bread and wine, for our use of them fulfills their destiny. In the act 
of participation we have a model in which we understand that justice, 
say, means letting people participate in shaping their own food econo¬ 
mies, letting go of those structures which inhibit this process. Partici¬ 
pation means we are related one to another as members of a body. We 

56 Cf. Bernard Lee. Becoming of the Church (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1974), or Lyman Lundeen, Risk and Rhetoric in Religion . (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1972). 

57 PR, 348. "It is as true to say that the world is immanent 
in God as that God is immanent in the world.” 
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grow and learn through our involvement in life. 

In what I have outlined, I am being suggestive of the role of 
the symbolic in character formation. The activity of worship, as ex¬ 
perienced in eucharist, say, creates character. One policy question 
which emerges in this discussion is the relation of initiation and the 
eucharist. Given the developmental approach argued here, I believe 
that a proper stance is to separate entrance to eucharist from confirma¬ 
tion. Eucharist is a resource for Christian formation. It creates a 
people. Children, then, should grow up around the table because of 
the power of bread and wine in the forming of consciousness. We take 
and eat. After eating, appropriate reflection will follow, based on 
one's maturing process. 

When we examine initiation, the insight of anthropology helps 
us. There are rites of passage by which we find our place in the com¬ 
munity. At certain stages of life we take on different responsibil¬ 
ities and we need to celebrate those life changes with appropriate 
liturgical acts. For example, infant baptism is the inclusion of the 
child in the faith pilgrimage. There will be other acts of reaffirma¬ 
tion, of one's faith transformation. By widening the options through 
other symbolic rites of passage, we remind our communities that life 
is a dynamic process. For example in the stage which highlights 
receptive values, we emphasize taking and eating without demanding a 
high degree of cognitive response. (Again the power of eucharist to 
feed us.) When we move into more self-actualizing stages we would 
find acts by which we would claim our inherited faith as our own. To 
emphasize contributory values we would devise liturgical acts to 
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accentuate our commitment to action. In this brief discussion, I am 
suggesting some implications for polity which could emerge out of my 
theoretical housing. 

Symbolic Action as Transformation 

Moving toward the conclusion of this paper, I want to suggest 
briefly some further implications of the discussion for social action. 

The concept of participation demands that we develop social 
theory and practice which allows for the inclusion of people in the 
decision making processes of society. Part of the focus of social 
action will be to develop those structures which enhance participation. 
This probably would mean small scale institutions so we could have 
direct influence on the decision making process. To do this, it is 
necessary to ask whether our economic structures are just. As Chris¬ 
tians, we know that structures are not impartial/unaffecting. Institu¬ 
tions do not contain value as an inert and abstract quality, there 
to be manipulated.. In fact, value, in the systematic form pulsates 
with power, possessing capacities for concealment, beguilement, and 
achieves a kind of spiritual hegemony over persons. We are shaped 
in the image of the structure within which we find ourselves. It is 
important, therefore, to raise questions about whether there are more 
just ways of organizing ourselves economically. We can, for example, 
introduce socialism as an alternative mythic structure as a way of 
widening our self concepts as a society. 

We often fail to see how such terms as capitalism operate 
as a very strong symbolic structure. The emotive level is very strong 
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and we need to be clear in our understandings. When we raise questions 
about our economic structures, we are raising questions about people's 
plausibility structures. We must be clear that our criticism is how 
economic systems include or exclude the less fortunate, through atti¬ 
tudes and social systems. Any system which excludes others from a real 
share in society's benefits, maintains injustice. 

There are questions about how we should live which demand an¬ 
swers far beyond those contemplated here. We have really only outlined 
possible directions, but those directons have concrete implications. 

In the economic sphere, just to take one example, there are questions 
of who shall own and control the system by which we produce. One solu¬ 
tion which seems best is to organize the economy under democratic, 
public ownership. What is proposed is a notion of democracy in the 
realm of production which goes beyond control of "public" industries. 

Economic democracy, or socialism, is not merely a matter of 
workers sitting on boards of corporations. Nor is it merely a matter 
of exercising stock-holder rights. Both are a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. Rather, it is a democracy in which we would actively decide 
what is to be produced. It is a decision making process in which 
those who produce and those who consume would bring their values to 
what will be produced, and how things are to be produced. To make h 
this work we need a value system which is based on the interrelated¬ 
ness of all things. Visions of wholeness would move us beyond 
enlightened self-interest. I would refer you back to chapter three 
and that discussion. 
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Another way to examine the power of symbolic action is to look 
at the question of socially responsible investments and banking. My 
discussion does not do full justice to the question. This is just an 
illustration of this paper. 

In confronting corporations, we need to examine the language 
of private and public. The application of "private" to corporations 
is a mystification. What corporations do indicate that they are not 
"private." What they do may interact with, say, our genetic struc¬ 
ture through pollution. This makes them very public enterprises. This 
is made clear when we understand the power of the state to enter into 
a family system, which might be called a "private" system. For example, 
if one dies without a will, the state steps in to sort out the estate. 
Further, given the presuppositions of this paper, we have only a pub¬ 
lic world. Language is important for decisions in the ethical realm. 

A further illustration of this is contained in a discussion 
of shares. An interrelational view demands that we make connections 
between our shares in a company and our "ownership" of that company. 

We are responsible for its policies. By the ownership of shares one 
can apply moral criteria. Shareholders have legal rights but have not 
followed up those rights with a demand of accountability. The power 
of the investor is there, theoretically, to determine and to estab¬ 
lish the long term goals of a corporation. By law directors are to 
care for the investment. In doing so, they are not required to ignore 
their values nor the investors' values. Judicious judgments are asked 
for, and thus, one is already engaged in moral discourse. By raising 
ethical questions at board meetings, we do two things: We shape the 
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company around our values. We call the directors to be faithful to 
their better values, and expand their moral universe. We are engaged 
in conscientization. Even if this is perceived as "only symbolic" action. 

In this conscientization, we are giving birth to a new society. 

We can analyze our system and use it to move it to a more ethical con¬ 
sciousness. This has symbolic power in that it locates in the system 
those impulses for fairness and accountability. We can call people 
to live up to their own values, for example, Multinationals are global, 
therefore they require a global perspective of justice and sustainabil¬ 
ity for all sentient beings. 

Symbolic action can be, and is, a powerful statement. By under¬ 
standing interrelatedness, we understand that where we invest or bank 
matters to others, in their movement to justice, and the overcoming 
of oppression. This, in turn, reinforces the interrelatedness of life. 
When we act even symbolically, we depower the myth that there is nothing 
concrete to be done in the face of mega problems. Taking action indi¬ 
cates to others that our moral vision matters in all decisions. The 
current economic structures are given a message. They can no longer 
operate as if anything goes. They must respond in new ways. The 
symbolic action is a signal that a new reality is emerging. By the 
use of symbolic withdrawal of funds from banks, and the use of stock¬ 
holder powers to raise moral issues, we are informing the multinationals 
that we demand just, and socially responsible, investment policy and 
actions’. This policy will be responsive to the needs of the people 
affected, not just the stockholders . 58 
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Symbolic action has the power to transform because we live in . 
a global community, and when there is a change in understanding, a 
forming of ourselves around justice, that change flows down like a 
mighty river. The different drops of action all go together to make 
one river. 


58 I am not debating here the issue of whether we need a more 
radical transformation. We probably do. What has been argued in 
this paper would provide a rationale for such a stance, as well 
as for a more moderate liberal approach. 
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CHAPTER FIVE - CONCLUSION 

In this paper, I have argued that we live in a time of deep 
spiritual distress. Our time is one of violence, - physical for the 
disposed? spiritually violent for all. Part of the reason for this 
state is the collapse of a unified viewpoint to support us in the care 
of the world. Further, many of the correctives lack internal coher¬ 
ence and persuasive power to aid us in caring. I further argued that 
this has led to a failure in the relationship between imagination and 
action. Imagination and society are inseparable, for when the vision 
perishes, the people die, 

I argue that what is needed is a perceptual construct, or 
model, which enables us to acknowledge and formulate the fragmentary 
reality of our times. Such a model will enjoy, encourage, and indeed 
value a diversity of visions, cultural forms and life styles for the 
richness which can result from their interfacing. This model will 
give a coherence which frees us up to act. 

I suggest that the task of theology is to develop a relational 
view of the world. This relational view will integrate theory and 
practise. To do this one needs a process perspective. Through modes 
of understanding we provide critical reflection which will give 
warrant for action, and the meaningfulhess of that action, I suggest 
that story, liturgy, and action are ways of nurture for action. They 
are acts for character development. To accomplish this goal one needs 
theological warrants. 
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I tried to indicate that the intersubjectivity of the world, 
models, or ordinary language have been conditioned by the whole con¬ 
text of experience as a particular entity concresced. This means that 
all events interact in the creation of one entity. Included in this 
process is memory, collective and individual. As well, anticipation 
is part of the data which aids us in action. We can imagine what will 
proceed from a particular action and that scenario can revise our plans. 
Past, present, and future are possible realities in a system and have 
an effect along a circuit of meaning. The present context always 
implies the world as a whole. This is always a wider context which 
our models of reality carry with them, and that context has potential 
meaning for us. We are able to call upon resources that are 'beyond* 
us. This means expectations, vision, social action create our models 
of understanding, and can enlarge such models. 

By paying attention to our understandings we can rediscover 
the power of theological reflection as foundational for action. Each 
act of the church has the power to suggest the relationship of imagina¬ 
tion and action. From the theory that God lures us to more vividness, 
and that God needs the world to be God, we discover in our stories and 
liturgies ways of making that clear. In the creating of better under¬ 
standings of God, we revise our nurture. Better nurture also suggests 
a revision in our understanding of God and the intrinsic worth of all 
things. Nurture, further, leads to concrete action in the world. 

Such action, in turn, revises nurture and theological reflection. All 
of this suggests the role of the church, that is, the creation of 
spiritual consciousness which is based on the interrelatedness of 
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all of life. 

The conclusion I reach is that the model of theological re¬ 
flection will determine the energy for transformation. It is the 
theory of this paper that whatever happens at one point in a system 
has an effect on the whole system. This is the process of the many 
becoming one. Each concrete experience is there as a resource for 
the next moment of experience. The recovery of that resource is 
connected to our theological reflection. Partial views recover 
partial experience. The idea that the community of which we are a 
part includes the entire natural world evokes the idea that we must 
order our lives in a way which takes this seriously. Planning, re¬ 
sources usage, production and consumption shall be tested by the 
recognition of the inter l elatedness of life. 

By adequate theological reflection, we can restruct our church 
life to make this clear. One illustration used to demonstrate this 
point is the eucharist. It is a resource which brings together the 
many experiences into one experience. Prayer and action, feeding the 
other and personal transformation are all summed up in this one act. 

By focusing on the eucharist, I suggest that we have in our theology 
the foundation for a relational view. Further, that view can be given 
concrete form in the acts of the church. 

I also suggest that the re-enactment of the eucharist is 
suggestive of care for the world. I connect the power of symbol to 
transformation. By this, I try to do away with the dichotomy of 
prayer and action. By focusing on story, liturgy and action, we 
discover that they are one. Each has a discrete function, and each 
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depends on the other. And each has the power to lead us to social 
transformation. 

I suggest, then, that the job of theological reflection natural¬ 
ly includes nurture which leads to a responsible self. In critical 
reflection we are engaged in transformation which has social implica¬ 
tions. With better reflection, we will be able to see the creative 
possibilities which exist in the complexity of our experience. The 
church can create the "spiritual eyes" to see these transformational 
possibilities. 

The connection between theology and action is seen most vividly 
in the creation of a vision. This is praxis. It is, in the words of 
Ferre, to hope and "to affirm life as pregnant with creative possibility. 
Such affirmations, expressed simply and sincerely in daily tasks, is 
the organismic sacrament that saves the world." 1 

Liturgy helps us live our life as a prayer. It is my argument 
that in the revision of our theological models we have the resource 
to revise our liturgy to reflect this view. 

To sum up: In my discussion I use theological restructuring 
to create model which aids us in living in a complex world. This 
model will give us the grounds for a responsible self. This under¬ 
standing of the self leads us to engage in social transformation. 

I connect story, sacrament, and action as reflectors of the 
theological model proposed. These nurture support systems correct 

Frederick Ferre, Shaping the Future (New York: Harper & Row, 
1976), p. 189. 
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and reinforce the theological model. Further I connect the develop¬ 
ment of Character (the responsible self) with both the model of re¬ 
flection and its developmental processes. My model supports Whitehead's 
insight that "Your character is developed according to your faith" (RM, 
15). I suggest that there is a connection between what we do in our 
daily life and what we believe to be true. Our faith will lead to a 
character which seeks the enlargement of the good. I believe that the 
theological understanding suggested here offers a way of accepting 
complexity, yet gives us a nurture system which allows us to get better 
at loving and work. Getting better at this task is the spiritual jour¬ 
ney. And those guide posts aid us in resisting the syndrome of despair 
which confronts us in our present age. 

The mataphor of jazz sums up my view. Good jazz takes a basic 
melody. Each member of the group interprets that melody and then 
passes that interpretation on. Other members of the group add their 
refinements and additions. When a group is "cooking" there is a sen¬ 
sitivity amongst the players which is shared with the hearers. The 
hearers are carried away with the flights of imagination which flow 
from the group. When they are finished, an old song is a new song, 
with new life. A "successful" piece becomes a standard for future 
revision. If a piece fails, the group tries again. If they get 
lost in their flight of imagination, they return to the theme, to 
begin again. Maybe God is a jazz player, and the world is God's 
group. Each player adds a unique signature. God responds, taking 
up the notes which have been offered, opening up new avenues and 
directions for the song. There the tune awaits new contributions 
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leading it into depths of harmony and intensity which are unexpected 
in their vividness. Of course we can trivialize and engage in discord. 
There is no guarantee that we will find our way out of the situation. 
But there is the thrust of the song calling us on. 
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APPENDIX 


Order of Service for Baptism 


A TIME TO GATHER: begin in the lounge. 

Words of Expectation : outside the room new fire is struck. 

Minister: O Light beyond all worlds, in the beginning you organized 
the primeval darkness into our universe? let this new fire 
signal for us the great work by which you placed Jesus our 
Liberator in the centre of history, a man transparent to 
your illumination, so that the spirit of his new life may 
shine in our community of love. 

People: AMEN, SO MAY IT BE. 

A taper is lit, and the procession enters the darkened room. 

Words of Opening to God's Presence : 

Leader: With boldness and wonder and expectation we face God. 

People: THE GOD OF OUR BIRTH, THE GOD OF OUR BAPTISM AND THE GOD 

OF TOMORROW BE WITH US. 

Reading: Psalm 139 

Song: 0 brothers come and raise your voices 
Sing our song together. 

Joy shall come to this strange land 
When we love each other. 

The old shall dream new dreams, 

And the young shall see a mighty vision; 

In the day that the Lord has made 
We will end our hateful division. 

Oh joy shall come to the city street 
When our hearts with life together beat: 

Rich man, poor man shall bow down 
To the children who will lead us. 

Oh sisters come and raise your voices 
Sing our song together. 

Joy shall come to this strange land 
When we love each other. 
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Prayer: 

Reading: One of the minim burst in on the Rabbi and exclaimed: 
"The Messiah has come!" 

The Rabbi went to the window and looked out, and demurred: 
"Nothing has changed." 

As of old, 

Seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, day and night; 

A generation goes and a generation comes 
But the earth remaineth the same. 

What is crooked is not made straight. 

"As of old, 

A time to weep and a time to laugh, 

A time to mourn and a time to dance, 

A time to love and a time to hate, 

A time for war and a time for peace; 

There is nothing new under the sun. 

The King tarrieth. 

What is wanting is not made up." 

Nevertheless, the Kingdom has come; 

Behind the scenes, a clandestine irruption; 

A fission in the world's grain, 

A benign conflagration. 

0 Lord open the eyes of thy servant: 

Behold, the mountain full of horses and chariots of fire. 

Nothing has changed? But listen: 

Telurrian tremors. 

Convulsions at the earth's core. 

The silent collapse of parapets. 

Moorings have parted 

And we are carried away into new latitudes. 

The Kingdom cometh not with observation, 

But it has overtaken us 
Dispelling old obsessions. 

Therefore this dancing through iron doors. 

This singing our way through blind walls. 

This mocking of old hierarchic dooms, 

Levitation across impassable wastes. 

Therefore these hilarities, against all reason, 

And charities welling up for no cause. 

Righteousness appears from nowhere, like dew, 

The earth opens and joy springs in the furrows 
And the angels acclaim it from pole to pole. 

Amos N. Wilder 
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PEOPLE: I WILL SING TO THE POWER BEYOND ARMIES, 

FOR HE HAS UTTERLY TRIUMPHED; 

THE HORSES AND THE CHARIOTS 
HE HAS THROWN INTO THE SEA; 

THEY WERE COVERED UP BY THE FLOODS, 

THEY WENT DOWN IN THE DEEP LIKE A STONE. 


Exodus 15:1,10 


Litany: singing " Spirit of the Lord": 


A TIME TO LISTEN TO THE WORD 
Ezekial 37:1-10 
I Corinthians 2:6-13 


A TIME TO RESPOND: 

Confession: Lord, we are like other persons. We do the 
things that hurt those whom we love. We do not desire nor 
seek good for our enemies. We are not obedient to the 
truth and we too easily justify and follow our evil 
ignorance. 

Lord, we are like other persons. We let our prejudices cause 
many injustices. Our prejudices are strong and deep and 
destructive. We too easily justify and follow our prejudices. 
Lord, we are like other persons. We are created in your 
image. We are your sons and daughters. We are your servants 
in the world. 

Silence. 

0 Lamb of God, who takest away the sin of the world, 
have mercy upon us; 

O Lamb of God, who takest away the sin of the world, 
have mercy upon us; 

O Lamb of God, who takest away the sin of the world, 
grant us thy peace. 

Assurance of Pardon. 


Song: How blessed are those who know their need of God, 

The Kingdom of heaven is theirs. 

How blessed are the sorrowful. 

Consolation is near. 

How blessed are those of a gentle spirit. 

For them the earth will provide. 

How blessed are those who hunger and thirst to see right 

prevail 

They shall, they shall, they shall be satisfied. 
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How blessed are those who show mercy, 

Mercy shall be shown them. 

How blessed are those whose hearts are pure 
God shall be seen by them. 

How blessed are the peacemakers, 

They are the children of God. 

How blessed are those who suffer persecution for the 

cause of right. 

To them belong, to them belong, to them belong 
The Kingdom of God. 

How blessed are those who know their need of God, 

The Kingdom of heaven is theirs. 


Affirmation of Faith: We believe in God: 

Who has created and is creating. 

Who has come in the true person, Jesus, 
to reconcile and make new, 

Who works in us and others by the spirit. 
We trust God. 

God calls us to be the church: 

To celebrate God's presence. 

To love and serve others. 

To seek justice and resist evil. 

To proclaim Jesus, crucified and risen, 
our judge and our hope. 

In life, in death, in life beyond death, 
God is with us. 

We are not alone. 

Thanks be to God. 


ACT OF BAPTISM: 

Minister: We would like to welcome you into a community of Christians 
who are trying to live their lives as loving and 
responsible followers of Jesus Christ. 

Are you willing to partake in this event? 

Candidate(s) responds ad lib. 

To the Community: I ask you to reaffirm your vows. 

Do you, as individuals, and as a community reaffirm 
your commitment to the one who calls us forward? 

Do you reaffirm your participation in the planetary experiment? 
Do you reaffirm your commitment to the holy in you? 
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Do you reaffirm your commitment to one anothers to 
support and help all to reach their personhood? 

Do you promise to be a place where seekers after the 
faith will be welcome? 

To the person to be baptized: 

Do you profess your faith in the tri-unitarian God who is 
in our memory, our present and our future - who 
participates in and is part of all that is and we 
hope for? 

Do you promise to be faithful to the planetary experiment? 
Do you promise to participate in and suffer with those 

communities of faith which name Jesus as a particular 
and a concrete expression of the incarnation of God? 

Do you promise to respond to the call of God in our world, 
to do his will and ministry in creating a new earth 
and new heaven? 

Kiss of Peace, 

Song: Chorus: We are drops of water in a mighty ocean 
We are sons and daughters of one life. 

Be ye not afraid 
Of what tomorrow brings, 

Keep your mind on God's kingdom 
The justice and the peace; 

And your anxious worry cease to know 
Do God's work and let it go! 

Empty all yourself 
Listen and be still 
Let God's Holy Spirit 
Lead you where It will 
Like the rushing waters 
Fill your soul 

Let the truth within you grow. 

You are not alone 
Your suffering we bear 
Everybody's victory 
Is a victory we share 
The tiny drop of water 
Dies all alone 

But the ocean of love will overcome. 


Prayers of Intercession and Thanksgiving 
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Communion 

Leader: Bread and wine are a very special tale 

People: ABOUT MEN, ABOUT WOMEN, ABOUT LIFE 

Leader: Bread has its beginnings in the ground 

It is gathered, ground and kneaded 

People: BY LOVING HANDS, TIRED BACKS, BY SWEAT OF TOIL 

Leader: Bread from field and mill and store 

People: BREAD TO BREAK, TO GIVE AND EAT, SHARED FROM HAND TO HAND 

Leader: Bread that is lif., a presence of incarnation, to nourish 

People: BREAD THAT MUST BE BROKEN, TO BE USED, TO FEED 

Leader: Broken bread that life may be made, life may be made whole 

People: BREAD PRESENT EVERYWHERE, PRESENT FOR LIFE 

Leader: Word of life, life for us, word of yes 

People: YES TO US, YES TO LIFE HOPE, A WORLD BEGINS 

Leader: Likewise the wine is of the earth, bitter and sweet 

People: FROM VINE TO GLASS, GIVEN, SHARED, OF PEOPLE'S LABOR 

Leader: Wine of pain and victory, wine to be spilled. 

Like blood is red, given for us, shared for us, 

Wine to open the future 

People: IN LIFE TO GIVE LIFE, SPIRIT GIVING, LIFE GIVING, 

A WORD OF LIFE SHARED. 

Leader: Life shared, talked about, sung about, heard about 

People: LIFE, SHARING, LOVING, HOPING 

Leader: New hope, life, new wine. 

Silence 

Leader: Take, eat the bread of life 

Drink the wine of hope. 

Farewell Song: Ode to Joy #502 
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